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More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 


At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 


New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 
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More Benefits for More People 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 


Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 


2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 






3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi- 
ness generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders, 


5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
the Company’s history. 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre- 
ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made pos- 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect. 


Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
on request. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds ... . 
U.S. Government ‘ae 
Canadian Government . 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad . 
Public Utility . . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Stocks .. 
All but $18, 064, 177. 2 are re preferred or guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties. . . 
On farms . a 


Real Estate (after decrease by —n of $1,900,000 in the 


aggregate) . 
Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment 


‘SI, 844, 608, 305.55 
143,537,746.75 
66,051,354.87 
660,243,225.66 

- 1,514,241,381.02 
- 3,767,863,111.01 


'$1,914,495,597.64 
161,582.149.54 


$ 391,638,408.63 


$7,996,545,124.86 


benefits. 


Interest . 


177,509,022.72 


2,076,077,747.18 to receive them. 


439,058,209.64 


Funds left with the Company by ‘beneficiaries and policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 

Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders ‘eligible 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding ‘ 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 


Other Policy Obligations ‘ 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves . 
This amount, required by law, together with future premiums 
and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy 


- « « « $9,856,893,709.00 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


653,976,566.00 


181,782,277.00 


55,011,011.17 


76,947,311.14 


Including premiums received in advance and special reserves 


for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Properties for Company use 46,718,864.57 Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) ie 47,012,225.46 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- Security Valuation Reserve . 23,176,699.00 
edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under ‘Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
contract of sales) ; ey ae 2,600,936.44 


Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


Home OFFICE: 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


missioners. 


465,211,481.47 


175,519,891.02 
161,709,504.12 
100,898,064.65 





- $11,592,529,045.66 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Special Surplus Funds 

Unassigned Surplus Funds 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . ‘ 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


7,150,000.00 

25,851,692.57 
© © © «© « «  $10,927,801,491.34 

SURPLUS FUNDS 

$106,783,000.00 

557,944,554.32 





664,727,554.32 





- $11,592,529,045.66 
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Gentlemen: 


NAME 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952. 





STREET. 





CITY. 


STATE_ 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Aiding automotive manufacture with wide 
sheets from one of the world’s largest mills 


The safety, durability and beauty of the modern automobile are 
due in large measure to the steel industry’s ability to develop 
facilities for the production of extremely wide sheets. 

These high-quality wide sheets enable manufacturers to make 
automobile parts in one piece which otherwise would have to be 
fabricated, at greater cost, from two or more widths of narrower 
steel ... such parts as passenger car tops, panels for hoods and 
floors, and sides for delivery trucks. 

The huge mill illustrated in Peter Helck’s painting is the 96-inch 
mill at Great Lakes Steel Corporation—National Steel division at 
Detroit, Michigan. This mill was the first of its type to be built 
to this size and is one of only three comparable mills in the 
steel industry today. 

The mill’s massive, finely engineered machinery is arranged in a 
straight line more than a quarter-mile long. Its ten “stands” 
house heavy rolls 96 inches wide, each driven by a powerful 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 




















electric motor. Steel starts in the mill as a thick three-ton slab, 


passes through the rolls at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute and 
emerges as a thin sheet. 


As well as making extremely wide sheets, this mill rolls the nar- 
rower widths more generally used. Sheets of auto-body thickness 
in widths from 90 to 60 inches can be delivered, after further 
processing by cold rolling, in a single unwelded coil 512 feet long. 
Benefits of this big mill will be further increased when new facili- 
ties for producing larger slabs are completed this year. In addition 
to making sheets from 90 to 72% inches wide in the present 512 
foot length, it will then deliver 72 to 33-inch-wide sheets in a single 
unwelded coil 1860 feet long—more than triple the present length. 


The 96-inch mill and its product are only one phase of National’s 
wide range of steel production. They demonstrate again the 
progressive spirit and emphasis on quality which make and 
keep National one of the nation’s leading producers of steel. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 
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Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


Supplies high e metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 
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NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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EKLLIOTT COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
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s ©" Net Earnings before taxes 
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WAR YEARS 46 
STRIKE 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Income from sale of products ...............000. 
Earnings before income taxes...............00.. 
Federal and Pennsylvania income taxes......... 
Net earnings affer taxes. .........-.ccceecccecs 

PUN MORI on kk 0 506 oi sen beeneen ee sad ide 


Per share of common stock (after providing for 


preferred dividends).............eeeee0. 
Dividends paid 
Cee ema COS. 6 os4505 6 cod se vicsavedsc 
ey WONT WINING 0/55 ovis os 6 vb cd ca ciceic 
i er eae 
Percent of net earnings paid in dividends..... 
Earnings retained for use in business......... 
Working capital at end of year............... 


Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. . 


Shareholders’ Equity at end of year............. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM AND 


wipes 
$45,199,164 
8,256,799 
5,475,000 
2,781,799 
6.2% 


$ 5.10 


$ 257,966 
1,025,066 

$ 2.10 
46.1% 

$ 1,498,767 
$22,548,738 
3.0 to 1 
$27,923,499 


1951 
$40,322,939 
7,602,652 
4,965,000 
" 2,637,652 
6.5% 


$ 5.40 


$ 116,795 
908,774 

$ 2.00 
38.9% 

$ 1,612,083 
$15,090,398 
2.6 to 1 
$20,849,583 


ELECTRIC 


Copy of Annual Report 
available upon request to the 
Secretary, Jeannette, Pa. 
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ouIs GUENTHER, for more than 50 
years publisher of FINANCIAL 
Wortp, died on March 11, at St. 
Clare’s Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
The veteran journalist whose friend- 
ships numbered hundreds of persons 
on several continents never fully re- 
covered from an illness suffered not 
long after he, with members of the 
staff and a few persons outside his 
official family, on October 2, last, 
commemorated the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of FINANCIAL 
Wor_Lp. 

Born in London on August 4, 1874, 
Mr. Guenther came to this country 
at an early age. His father, Otto 
Guenther, had been a newspaperman 
trained in the financial capitals of 
Europe and Louis Guenther followed 
in his footsteps. The two together 
founded FrnaNctaL Wortp in 1902. 

Mr. Guenther is survived by his 
widow, Hedda Dawn Engel Guenther, 
and two brothers, Rudolph Guenther 
who founded the national advertising 
agency, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., and Otto Guenther who heads 
the Guenther-Bradford & Company 
advertising agency in Chicago. 

In a very real sense, the staff of 
FINANCIAL Wokr-p feels Mr. Guen- 
ther’s loss as next of kin. His career 
and that of the publication he headed 
were virtually one and the same, and 
the organization he built around him 
has been trained to continue a work 
he long ago started. 


1902—The Beginning 


Louis Guenther was in his mid- 
twenties when he conceived the idea 
of publishing a magazine dedicated 
solely to the interests and needs of 
investors. That was in 1901. The 
newspaperman was in Beaumont, 
Texas, an eye witness to an oil boom 
that started with the Spindle Top, in 
Texas, and developed into one of the 
world’s great oil producing areas. In 
the words of the late publisher: 

“I arrived in Beaumont the day 
after the Lucas Gusher had been 
brought in. Day after day I saw fan- 
tastic prices bid up on oil promotions, 
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and I was struck by the eagerness of 
people back home to put money into 
ventures they knew little if anything 


about. That experience convinced 
me that a financial journal written in 
popular style could perform a valu- 
able public service if it was courage- 
ous enough to tell the truth in order 
to help the public distinguish between 
real investments and fictitious invest- 
ments.” 

The young man discussed his idea 
with his father, Otto Guenther, Sr., 
who offered encouragement and sup- 
port, and in October 1902 the 
FINANCIAL Wortp made its bow. 

“It was a period in which indi- 
vidual investors had to fend for them- 
selves as the financial field was filled 
with wolves seeking to strip them of 
their savings. The period was ruled 
by caveat emptor, let the buyer be- 
ware. 

“T felt that FrinanctaL Wor p’s 
mission was not only to protect, but 
to advise as a sincere counselor, in- 
teresting the investor in the honest 
type of investments which in the 
course of time would build for the 
prudent investor an estate to provide 
security for himself and his family. 
It was not an easy task that 
FINANCIAL Wor tp had chosen.” 


Price of Honesty 


“L. G.”—as he came to be known 
not only to his staff associates but 
to readers of his column over the 


years—was a tireless champion of 
truth in investment. His record indi- 
cates he was perhaps the busiest 
single crusader of the period against 
securities frauds. Indeed, his was one 
of the very few voices raised against 
unscrupulous promoters who were as 
brazen as they were bold. 

“T spent much of my time during 
those early years of editorial work 
going to Court,” recounted the pub- 
lisher. “Libel suits were a common- 
place, and even threats of violence 
were received. But we did not stop.” 

During this crusading period, Mr. 
Guenther opened a series of exposes 
which appeared in a column headed 
“Fairyland of Finance.” Later, in 
collaboration with John K. Barnes, 
he exposed more than 1,000 frauds. 
These were published in World’s 
Work, a magazine of national emi- 
nence, and not a single libel suit was 
filed against the magazine or the au- 
thors of the articles which later were 
published in a book, Pirates of Pro- 
motion. 

The importance of these revealing 
case histories was far-reaching. They 
led to the enactment of the blue sky 
laws in the various states, and con- 
tributed to the acceptance by na- 
tional lawmakers of the Truth-in- 
Securities philosophy underlying our 
present national securities regulation 
and legislation. 


An Unexpected Supporter 


One of the greatest lifts that the 
beleaguered young editor got during 
his crusading years was in a Court 
hearing a libel action against him. 
“In this particular case,” said the 
publisher, “the judge suggested that 
the action had been brought against 
the wrong man and commented that 
the plaintiff rather than the defendant 
should be on trial for conducting un- 
conscionable investment practices.” 

In the earlier years of FINANCIAL 
Wok Lp, it appeared that the price of 
exposure by the publisher would 
prove too great. However, the policy 
held fast, and Louis Guenther never 

Please turn to page 30 
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Seventh Round Of 
Wage Demands Coming 


Ending of wage control permits unions with expiring 


contracts to negotiate for new 


competition will force employers 


ederal control of prices and wages 
eo instituted about two years 
ago. One of the first actions taken 
by the Wage Stabilization Board to 
“control” wages was the formulation 
of a policy permitting an increase of 
no less than ten per cent over hourly 
wage rates prevailing in January 
1950. Thus encouraged to come and 
get it, unions came and got it, nor 
were they deterred in the least by the 
nominal ten per cent limitation. 

Production workers in manufactur- 
ing earned an average of $1.38 ex- 
cluding overtime in January 1950, an 
all-time record level at the time. If 
increases thereafter had actually been 
held to ten per cent, an upper limit 
of $1.52 would have been reached, 
but in January of this year straight- 
time hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing were $1.67, an increase of 21 per 
cent over the January 1950 rate. A 
minor part of this rise was caused by 
shifts in employment to high-wage 
defense industries, but in the main it 
was due to steady increases in wage 
rates going far beyond the original 
ten per cent ceiling. In addition, the 
past three years have witnessed costly 
additions to “fringe” benefits not in- 
cluded in wage data. 


Effects Are Rationalized 


Various expedients were used by 
the WSB to rationalize the numer- 
ous holes punched in its own regula- 
tions, but other factors were also re- 
sponsible for the rising trend of 
wages. Full employment conditions 
always give labor powerful leverage ; 
furthermore, the Truman Adminis- 
tration not only put pressure on the 
WSB to help unions, but was not 
averse to granting price increases 
where wage hikes could not have 
been obtained without them—as in 
the 1952 steel case. 

Full employment is still with us, 
the demise of wege control has 
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raises. But stiffer 


to resist pressure 


been officially recognized and within 
a few weeks employers will no longer 
be prevented by price control from 
recovering the cost of a wage increase 
by boosting quotations for their prod- 
ucts or services. Recent develop- 
ments in the automobile, clothing, 
electrical equipment and other indus- 
tries make it clear that organized 
labor, having already obtained six 
“rounds” of postwar wage increases, 
is. now going after a seventh. 

The AFL recently published a 
study attempting to justify this 
round on the ground that wages have 
lagged behind advances in produc- 
tivity. This study states that from 
1949 to 1952, productivity increased 
by 13.2 per cent for the nation’s pri- 
vate economy as a whole, but that 
hourly earnings in manufacturing, 
after adjustment for higher living 
costs (“real wages’) rose by only 
seven per cent. 

There are all sorts of fallacies in- 
volved here. It is statistically impos- 
sible to measure productivity changes 
for the entire private economy with 
sufficient accuracy to serve as a yard- 
stick for anything. Even if this could 
be done, a change for as brief a 
period as three years is almost com- 
pletely meaningless. The period 
chosen is particularly objectionable 
since it compares a year of recession 
with the year of peace-time . record 
output and thus gives a distorted pic- 
ture of the rate of gain; this, of 
course, was the purpose of the choice. 
The long term annual rate is about 
half the 4.2 per cent indicated by the 
AFL study. 

In the automobile and other fields 
whose productivity growth is more 
rapid than the average, unions seek 
to tie wages to the rate of gain in 
those fields. This is thoroughly un- 
sound; trends in the economy as a 
whole would make a more appropri- 
ate yardstick if they could be accu- 





rately measured and if it were feas- | 
ible and desirable to tie wages to | 
productivity at all—which it is not. | 
Thus, the AFL’s selection of an 7 
economy-wide measure of productiv- | 
ity gains from 1949 to 1952 appears | 
to deserve approval. But the selec- 
tion could also have been motivated 
by the fact that in manufacturing | 
alone—the sector for which a wage 
comparison was given—productivity 
rose by only 8.6 per cent during the 
period in question. 
Even this figure exceeds the con- 7 
current rise in real wages. But over 
a considerably longer period, the re- 
verse is true, and by a wide margin. | 
This is one of the principal reasons | 
for the long term advance in the price 
level. Actually, of course, the pur- 
chasing power of wages paid in any 
sector of the economy is affected by 
productivity trends in all sectors, and | 
over a period of years the “real” in- © 
come of the entire population will 
fluctuate in close accordance with 
productivity in the nation as a whole. 


Chief Victims 


Thus, any gain in the living stand- 
ards of one group in excess of the 
improvement in productivity for the ~ 
entire country must necessarily be © 
made at the expense of other groups. 
The chief victims over the past dozen © 
years have been those living on fixed © 
incomes, such as retired persons—a | 
group which will eventually include 
all present members of the ranks of 
organized labor who live to retire- 
ment age. Leaving entirely aside 
any ethical questions as to the right 
of union members to pauperize their 
neighbors, it still behooves them to 
examine closely any policies which, 
if still pursued after they retire, will 
then pauperize them in their turn. 

Labor is doing all right without 
any further wage increases. From 
1939 to 1952, real weekly earnings 
(in 1947-49 dollars) rose from 
$40.12 to $60.07 in manufacturing, 
from $57.88 to $70.22 in railroading 
(December not available; assumed 
equal to November), from $40.16 to 
$68.47 in bituminous coal mining 
and from $50.46 to $77.70 in build- 
ing construction. Both 1939 and 
1952 figures represented record levels 
in all cases except for bituminous 
coal earnings, which were held down 
last year by the effects of strikes; the 
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miners’ earnings potential when they 
are working steadily is indicated by 
their December real wages of $80.33 
weekly. 

The fact that there is no need or 
excuse for widespread or substantial 
wage increases is not likely to deter 
union leaders. But other influences 
may do so. Employers no longer 
have price control to contend with, 
but increasing competition is likely 
to be an even more effective influence, 


for its effects cannot be avoided by 
securing a special dispensation from 
the Government. The prospective 
ending of EPT will also strengthen 
employer resistance to wage pressure, 
for they will soon be able to unload 
only 52 per cent of added costs on 
the Treasury instead of the present 
82 per cent. While some wage in- 
creases are likely over coming 
months, they will probably fall below 
the postwar average. THE END 


Food Machinery Expands Further 


Task of integrating the activities of previous major 


acquisitions has occasionally slowed earnings growth, 


but aggressive expansion policy should pay off later 


he entire past record of Food 
6 lg ron since its incorpora- 
tion in 1928 is one of almost con- 
tinuous acquisition of other enter- 
prises. This process started only a 
few months after the new organiza- 
tion was formed, is still going on, and 
seems likely to continue almost in- 
definitely. It has resulted in a phe- 
nomenal growth in sales and net in- 
come, but has had a somewhat less 
pronounced effect on per share earn- 
ings and dividends—the two factors 
of greatest interest to holders of the 
stock. 

The 1930 records for sales and net 
fell as early as 1935, and the large 
volume of defense business done dur- 
ing World War II led to another 
sharp expansion in both items. Of 
more immediate importance is the 
postwar trend, which shows a tripling 
in sales between 1946 and 1951 de- 
spite the fact that armament work 
during the latter year was relatively 
negligible (around two per cent of 
the total). Net income more than 
doubled between these two years, but 
in the meantime the company had 
issued a substantial amount of ad- 
ditional stock in numerous acqui- 
sitions, notably that of Westvaco 
Chlorine in 1948. In consequence, 
earnings per share rose by only one- 
fourth. 

The increase in common share 
capitalization was not the only reason 
for the disparity in the trends shown 
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by sales and by common share earn- 
ings. Food Machinery has not ac- 
quired other companies for the sake 
of expansion alone; the new activi- 
ties have been chosen to round out 
and supplement existing divisions. 
Nevertheless, the task of integrating 
the new units into the organization 
has been difficult and, at times, 
rather expensive, and the resulting 
corporate indigestion has temporarily 
held back earnings. 

The Westvaco acquisition is a case 
in point. This move was unques- 





Food Machinery & Chemical 


*Gross *Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $5.6 $0.90 a$0.30 11%— 7% 
1932.. 2.9 D0.08 0.05 2— i% 
1937.. 12.0 1.64 1.55 23%—10% 
1938.. 8.0 0.62 040 14%—7% 
1939... ‘Si 0.93 055 15 — 8% 
1940.. 104 148 0.64 14 —7% 
1941.. 13.5 1.71 0.70 13 — 9% 
1942.. 25.7 180 0.70 163%4—11 
1943.. 53.3 185 0.70 21%—15% 
1944.. 180.0 3.48 0.70 273%—21% 
1945.. 240.8 3.36 0.77% 397%—25 
1946.. 53.7 3.21 090 50 —35% 
1947.. 77.2 449 100 47%—34% 
1948.. 78.3 2.34 1.50 473%4—27 
1949.. 86.3 1.72 al.00 2914—20% 
1950.. 101.9 3.35 1.12% 37 —24y% 
1951.. 151.8 4.01 175 54 —33% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1951. .$115.9 $3.16 “? 
1952.. 171.3 


2.45 b$2.00 c561%4—38% 





*Fiscal years ended September 30 through 
1945; calendar years thereafter. a—Plus stock. 
b—Full year. c—To March 11, 1953. D—Deficit. 


tionably well advised. Not only was 
Westvaco a substantial earner in its 
own right, but its activities fitted in 
well with those of Food Machinery. 
It provided a dependable source of 
basic raw materials for the latter’s 
Niagara Chemical division (insecti- 
cides and fungicides), lessened Food 
Machinery’s dependence on cyclical 
influences, strengthened its market- 
ing set-up and, of course, permitted 
a larger, more diversified sales base. 

Nevertheless, the merger brought 
some problems. It was thought de- 
sirable to transfer Westvaco’s insecti- 
cide business to the Niagara Chemi- 
cal division, resulting in rather heavy 
non-recurring expenses. Consider- 
able expansion of Westvaco’s phos- 
phorus output was undertaken, en- 
tailing a large investment and some 
interruption of production in addition 
to the extra load on management. 

Early last year Food Machinery 
took over three more enterprises: 
Oakes Manufacturing (a leading pro- 
ducer of poultry and hog raising 
equipment), Simplex Packaging Ma- 
chinery and Buffalo Electro-Chemi- 
cal. The latter was the largest of 
the three; it is a major producer of 
hydrogen peroxide, used primarily as 
a bleaching agent for textiles, paper 
and pulp. The indications are that 
these new units, while they have good 
long term potentialities as members 
of the Food Machinery family, also 
involved some organizational and 
operating problems for a time after 
they were taken over. 


Recent Acquisitions 


During the past three months three 
more acquisitions have been an- 
nounced. The companies involved 
make power mowers, rotary tillage 
equipment and specialty machinery 
used in producing paper boxes. 
These may also involve some head- 
aches over the short term, but will 
add measurably to the company’s 
earnings potential over a_ longer 
period. Accordingly, the decline in 
profit margins which has been noted 
during recent years may be viewed 
as temporary, and the drop in the 
quotation of the stock from last 
year’s high fractionally above 56 to 
the present price around 40 hardly 
seems warranted. 

In 1951, industrial chemicals con- 

Please turn to page 30 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical Dome 

Yield is about 3.9%, with stock 
selling at recent levels around 76. 
(Pays $3 annually.) Income for last 
year before income taxes and EPT 
was down $26 million to $80.4 mil- 
lion, but because of the cushioning 
effect of high tax rates 1952 per 
share earnings came to $4.55 (in- 
cluding 16 cents profit on security 
sales) as against $4.58 for 1951. 
Company during the year sold some 
of its marketable securities—includ- 
ing 200,000 shares of U. S. Steel— 
but still retained holdings worth over 
$60 million, including 208,309 shares 
of Owens-Illinois Glass and 334,000 
shares of American Viscose, together 
valued at about $35 million. 


Babcock & Wilcox B+ 
This sound stock appears reason- 
ably priced, at 39. (Paid $2 in 1952.) 
Sales for 1952 were at record levels, 
but profit margins were reduced by 
higher costs and dislocations result- 
ing from the steel strike. Therefore, 
earnings were not sufficient to 
finance entirely the large expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment and 
the expanded inventories incident to 
the sharp increase in shipments. Con- 
sequently short term bank loans in- 
creased from $3 million to $10 mil- 
lion and the company borrowed an- 
other $10 million on 3% per cent 
promissory notes from institutions. 
In addition to a total of nearly $9.3 
million spent for new facilities in 
1952, $7.3 million has been author- 
ized for this purpose in the next few 
months. Unfilled orders totaled $318 
million at the end of 1952 against 
$334 million the previous year. 


Central & South West C+ 

Shares (selling at 21) represent a 
utility in a fast-growing section of the 
country. (Now pays 25c quarterly.) 
8 


Stockholders of record on or about 
April 1 will be offered rights to sub- 
scribe to additional common stock at 
the rate of one new share for each 
four old shares held. Proceeds will be 
used to make additional investments 
in the common stocks of subsidiaries 
to aid them in construction programs, 
expected to cost about $51 million 
this year. Public Service of Okla- 
homa, a subsidiary, plans to sell $6 
million in mortgage bonds next 
month, and additional subsidiary 
financing of $20 million to $25 million 
may be undertaken later in the year. 


Central Hudson G. & E. B 

Stock’s position is better than its 
low price (12) would suggest. (Paid 
65c in 1952.) The company now sup- 
plies the greater part of its power 
requirements from its own plants as 
a result of a new steam generating 
station at Danskammer Point on the 
Hudson River. Additional units will 
be built from time to time as the ser- 
vice load increases. Expenditures 
for new plant in 1953 and 1954 are 
planned at $21.2 million, of which 
about $16.5 million will be raised 
from sale of securities. This should 
result in further operating economies 
and a continuing higher trend in net 
income per share despite an increase 
in the shares outstanding. 


Edison Bros. B 

Stock, now 24, is semi-speculative 
but is suitable as a businessman's 
risk. (Paid $1.20 in 1952.) Com- 
pany is working out an expansion 
program aimed at a sales potential 
of $100 million. (Sales for the 12 
months ended last December 31 were 
$80.7 million.) Building plans near- 
ing completion will add around ten 
new retail outlets in 1953. President 
Harry Edison states that prospects 
for this year are decidedly favorable, 








Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


based on “increased consumer in- | 
come, a healthy backlog of savings, ~ 
peak employment, and greater avail- ~ 
ability of consumer goods at prices 
stabilized to more normal levels.” 
Company’s dependence on footwear is 
lessened through sales of hosiery, 
handbags and accessories, which last 
year accounted for 19 per cent of 
total sales. (Also FW, Aug. 20.) 


Electric Storage Battery ot 

Although company operates in a 
cyclical industry its stock has appeal 
for income; recent price, 36. (Paid 
$2 last year.) Based on an estimated 
production of six and one-half mil- ~ 
lion motor vehicles in this country © 
and Canada in 1953, of which E.S. B. 7 
should capture a good share of the © 
battery market, volume should re- 
main high providing there is no major 
adjustment of selling prices. Sales 
in 1952 were $108.9 million, or only 
$5.4 million less than the record 1951 
year. However, higher costs, write- 
offs in lead inventory values and a 
non-recurring expense of $1.1 million 
caused 1952 profits to drop to $2.48 
a share from $4.06 in the previous 
year. Company’s backlog of unfilled 
orders at the last year-end amounted 
to $28.5 million, equal to 26 per cent 


of last year’s sales. (Also FW, 
Dec. 31.) 
Ferro Cc 


Even around 27 (vs. a high of 38 © 
in 1952) stock does not possess out- 
standing attraction, (Paid $1.60 in 
1952.) Heavy new-product develop- 
ment costs have forced Ferro to drop 
the regular quarterly cash dividend 
policy. In the first and fourth quar- 
ters of 1953 the regular 40-cent dis- 
bursement will be made, but in the 
second and third quarters 2 per cent 
in stock will be distributed. New 
product lines being pushed by the 
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company include development of a 
practical commercial method of pro- 
ducing titanium, and development of 
its fibre glass, powdered metals, and 
agricultural frit divisions. Small dam- 
age was sustained by its Holland 
plants because of the recent flood and 
although no flood loss insurance is 
available in that country, Ferro is 
protected against losses due to pro- 
duction delays caused by floods. 


International Business Machines A-—+- 
Growth prospects and quality of 
the stock (now 246) compensate for 
the low cash return obtainable. (Pays 
$4 annually plus stock.) Company 
turned out a record number of prod- 
ucts in 1952, but its backlog of orders 
at December 31 nevertheless was 
higher than at any previous year-end. 
Sales last year were $333.7 million 
on which IBM earned $9.81 a share 
compared with $266.8 million and 
$9.16 (on a smaller number of 
shares) respectively in the previous 
year. Continued high level of de- 
mand for company’s regular lines 
plus a significant amount of defense 
work suggest a high level of opera- 
tions for some time ahead. Increased 
business and replacement of equip- 
ment necessitated a jump in long 
term debt to $175 million during the 
year vs. $135 million at the 1951 
year-end. (Also, FW, May 14.) 


Jones & Laughlin B 

Stock (now 23) carries semi- 
speculative risks, but qualifies as a 
businessman’s investment. (Paid 


$1.80 in 1952.) Operating at around 
98.5 per cent of its new annual ca- 
pacity of 6.4 million tons, it is esti- 
mated that a record 525,000 tons of 
ingot steel were produced by J. & L. 
during January. Major expansion 
projects and improvements on which 
it spent $420 million since the war 
accounted for the boost in capacity 
and output. A large blast furnace at 
Pittsburgh was idle during January, 
but the relining job has been com- 


pleted and the unit is again operating. 
(Also FW, Nov. 5.) 


Kansas City Southern B 

Now at 87, shares possess longer- 
term possibilities in view of probable 
increase of investor interest after 
forthcoming 2-for-1 stock split. (Paid 
$5 in 1952.) The goal of complete 
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dieselization has finally been reached. 
In seven years more than $43 million 
has been spent for rolling equipment, 
plus another $15 million for general 
betterments. Even though 4,719 
pieces of equipment were put on the 
rails in the seven-year period, the 
carrier still has a formidable equip- 
ment program ahead to meet the ex- 
panding volume of business coming 
from the southern part of the country. 
The new equipment to be acquired 
this year will further reduce the 
company’s equipment rental expenses 
and improve operating efficiency. 


Lanston Monotype B 

Merger will aid through diversifi- 
cation, but stock in new company will 
carry cyclical risks; recent price, 17. 
(Paid 1952, $1.25.) Company and 
Cuno Engineering Corporation are 
planning to merge, with the surviving 
company to be known as Lanston In- 
dustries, Inc. Each share of Lanston 
common would be exchanged for one 
share of the new company’s common, 
plus 1/25 share of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred, and $9 principal amount of 
434 per cent debentures. Lanston’s 
president, Robert F. Nelson, said: 
“The decision to merge is the result 
of long and careful study in which 
your board of directors has sought an 
effective and fair means of solving 
Lanston’s need for diversification of 
earning power, increased sales and a 
strong management.” Cuno is a pro- 
ducer of industrial filters. (Also FW, 


July 9.) 


Public Service Electric & Gas B 

Yield of 5.9% is attractive for an 
issue of this quality; recent price, 27. 
(Pays $1.60 a year.) The company 
reported record sales during 1952 
and electric and gas revenues were 
up 5.5 per cent and 8 per cent respec- 
tively. Profit increase was held 
down somewhat by higher costs and 
taxes and per share results of $2.02 
against $2.28 in 1951 reflected the 
700,000 common shares which were 
marketed in June, 1952. The expan- 
sion program will continue and will 
be financed this year with another 
stock offering of 750,000 shares late 
this month and a $50 million bond 
issue in June. Altogether, plans call 
for construction amounting to $131 
million, $90 million of which will be 
spent this year. 





Seaboard Air Line R.R. C+ 
Current price of 114 1s not out of 
line with earnings and dividends. 
(Paid $5.25 in 1952.) With the 
highest operating revenues in history 
and expenses under firm control, net 
income last year before capital and 
sinking fund requirements rose to 
$20.48 a share vs. $17.93 in 1951. 
The operating ratio of the line, 
already one of the best in the indus- 
try, was reduced from 74.47 per cent 
in 1951 to 72.79 per cent last year. 
With the ten additional diesel units 
already received this year and the ten 
more on order for 1953 delivery, Sea- 
board will be completely dieselized. 


Timken Roller Bearing coe 

Now at 44, stock returns 6.8% on 
dividends totaling $3 last year and 
has semi-investment appeal. Company 
plans a $1.25 million project at the 
Bucyrus, Ohio, plant to house $2 
million in new equipment. Included 
in its plans are a new tool room for 
the maintenance, repair, sheet metal 
and electrical departments and all 
stores. New machinery and manu- 
facturing equipment to turn out bear- 
ing components will be installed and 
in full operation by the end of next 
year. Timken is working on a sub- 
stantial backlog of orders which as- 
sures a high level of operations well 
into 1953. Because of lower sales and 
higher costs, 1952 earnings dropped 
to $4.38 a share from $5.81 in 1951. 
(Also FW, Dec. 17.) 


United Gas Improvement B 

Prospect of further stock distribu- 
tions, reducing effective cost, warrant 
retention of stock; now at 34. (Pays 
35¢ quarterly.) Common stockhold- 
ers are to receive one share of Nia- 
gara Mohawk Power for each 10 
shares of U. G. I. and one share of 
Consumers Power for each 20 under 
the latest distribution plan, which is 
still subject to approval by the SEC. 
This would be the equivalent of about 
$4.55 per share. Later there will be 
a further payment of stock in Cen- 
tral Illinois Light, Delaware Power 
& Light, Philadelphia Electric and 
Public Service Electric & Gas to 
complete the liquidation of non-sub- 
sidiary holdings as directed by the 
SEC. So far, the company has given 
no figures as to the exact ratio of 
these further distributions. 
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Investing In 
Growth Stocks 


Vill. Caterpillar Tractor—Nation's leading producer of 
crawler-type tractors has expanded sales more than eight 


times since 1939. Company is unusually well diversified 


(yore in 1925 to acquire the 
assets of two pioneer tractor 
manufacturers, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company is today the leading domes- 
tic producer of crawler-type tractors 
and also one of the top makers of 
diesel engines and diesel electric 
generating units. Other major prod- 
ucts include bulldozers, graders, 
scrapers and rippers (which may 
be classified as earth-moving equip- 
ment) ; power controls; and rubber- 
tired wheel tractors used for pulling 
wagons and scrapers. 

The first tractors of Caterpillar’s 
predecessors were powered by steam 
engines. Later gasoline engines took 
over and then in 1931 the company 
built the first diesel-powered tractor. 
For many years now, diesels have 
been used exclusively on Caterpillar 
machines. But while installation on 
its own tractors now accounts for the 
larger part of Caterpillar’s diesel en- 
gine production, the company’s die- 
sels are also widely used in other 
fields as well. 


Sells Five Markets 


Five principal markets exist for 
Caterpillar machines. Agriculture is 
one of the more important outlets for 
company products, including many of 
the larger farm operators in this 
country. Then there is construction— 
a growing market which includes 
highway, airport and other building 
projects, as well as flood control, soil 
erosion, and power development pro- 
grams. 

Government business is usually im- 
portant to Caterpillar Tractor, stem- 
ming from maintenance work by 
states, counties, and municipalities. 
The Federal Government, too, is an 
important customer. Sales to the 
U. S. Government last year (consist- 
ing principally of crawler tractors) 
amounted to $56.4 million or 12 per 
cent of total sales. And, says, Cater- 
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pillar: ““Because the company’s man- 
ufacturing capacity was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy both civilian and gov- 
ernmental requirements for tractors, 
deliveries to civilian customers were 
regrettably but necessarily curtailed.” 





Caterpillar Tractor 


*Earned 
Net Sales Per ; 
Year (Millions) Share dends *Price Range 


1929... $51.8 $3.30 $1.50 4334—22% 
1932... 13.3 D043 0.31% 7%— 2% 


1937... 63.2 2.73 $1.00 50 —20° 
1938... 48.2 0.71 100 29 —14% 


1939... 584 144 100 32%—19% 
1940... 73.1 2.08 100 28%—21%4 
1941... 102.0 2.06 1.00 25%—18 
1942... 1422 186 100 21%—I15 
1943... 171.4 2.01 1.00 27%4—20 
1944... 242.2 195 100 27 —22% 
1945... 230.6 1.73 1.25  35%4—23% 
1946... 128.4 1.62 1.50 4034—27% 
1947... 189.1 2.65 1.50 32 24% 
1948... 2180 3.61 150  34%—25 
1949... 2549 489 1.75 37%—26% 
1950... 337.3 7.49 2.25 55 —32% 
1951... 393.8 3.90 3.00 55%—43 
1952... 477.6 5.52 3.00 a66 —47% 





* Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949; 
dividends have been paid in every year since 1925. 
*Plus 0.03 of a share of preferred stock. a—1952- 
53 range through March 11. D—Deficit. 


The leading industrial customers 
of Caterpillar are found in the coal 
and petroleum fields, although pipe 
line transportation and railroad busi- 
ness is also important. Another major 
market — logging — naturally fluctu- 
ates in line with demand for lumber, 
but it is significant that tractors have 
been steadily replacing horsepower in 
pulpwood operations; high labor 
costs, obviously, have been an incen- 
tive to increased mechanization of 
logging operations. 

A sixth major market might well 
be listed: sales for export, which to- 
taled $129 million (27 per cent of 
over-all sales) last year. High prior- 
ity ratings have been assigned Cater- 
pillar products by foreign govern- 
ments because they are wealth-pro- 
ducing and therefore of major eco- 
nomic importance. However, foreign 
sales have been prevented from reach- 
ing their maximum potential as a re- 
sult of the shortage of U. S. dollars 
or other trade barriers. Obviously, 
Caterpillar would be an important 
beneficiary from a freer flow of inter- 
national trade, which is one of the 
stated goals of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 


Sets New Record 


Sales of Caterpillar last year were 
at a record high of $477.6 million, 
better than eight times the 1939 level. 
(Impressive as this record was, how- 
ever, the company could have shipped 
an estimated $20 million more of its 
products had not steel shortages—oc- 
casioned by the strike in that industry 
—intervened.) Profits showed mate- 
rial improvement compared with 
1951, when a two-month strike at the 
company’s main plant in Peoria, Ill., 
caused a sales loss of approximately 
$70 million. Despite the sharp impact 
of the excess profits tax—which cost 
Caterpillar more than $10 million or 
about $2.65 per share—net per share 
rose to $5.52 compared with $3.90 
realized in 1951. 

Also contributing to Caterpillar’s 
improved showing last year was a re- 
duction in the premiums paid on for- 
eign steel and on “conversion’’ steel 
obtained in this country. The term 
“conversion” simply means that Cat- 
erpillar purchased steel from one mill 
in a form that it could not use, and 
shipped the metal to another mill for 
conversion into a form that could be 
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used. Although these abnormal costs 
for steel dropped to $7.4 million in 
1952 from $23.5 million in the previ- 
ous year, they are still fairly substan- 
tial. When the steel market once 
more returns to normal, these excess 
costs should be entirely eliminated as 
a burden on Caterpillar Tractor’s 
earning power. 

To take advantage of rapidly ex- 
panding markets for its products, 
Caterpillar has ploughed back sub- 
stantial sums in new plant facilities. 
Since the beginning of 1946, the com- 
pany’s capacity to manufacture ma- 
chines and parts has been more than 
doubled, at a cost of $120 million. 
And, as the discussion of the com- 
pany’s markets has indicated, Cater- 
pillar is exceptionally well diversi- 
fied for a capital goods producer. This 
offers notable advantages; as the de- 
mand for one line of Caterpillar ma- 
chinery tapers off, output in other 
divisions can be stepped up. To illus- 
trate: At the moment, the general 
outlook for farm machinery is not as 
bright as it was only a short time ago. 
But Caterpillar faces good prospects 
in other fields, such as in exports 
which should run at about the same 
level as in 1952. And there is an 
enormous need for new highway fa- 
cilities—in the construction of which 
Caterpillar certainly would be a lead- 
ing factor in view of its position in 
earth-moving equipment. 


Investment Status 


Now around 63, Caterpillar sells at 
about 11.4 times 1952 earnings to 
yield 4.8 per cent from the indi- 
cated $3 annual dividend. In the 
past, operations of the company have 
generally correlated fairly closely 
with the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of industrial production. Thus, 
it seems more appropriate to consider 
the stock a businessman’s investment 
with growth characteristics rather 
than a strictly investment grade issue. 
Considering the expanding markets 
for Caterpillar’s diversified products 
and the potential “plus” factors in the 
form of relief from EPT and reduc- 
tion in high cost premiums on steel 
purchases, the stock appears favor- 
ably situated in the present garrison 
economy. 

*x* * * 


Note: This is the eighth of a series of 
ten discussions of growth situations. 
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14 Sound Stocks for 
High Bracket Investors 


These issues represent growing companies with interesting 


earning and dividend prospects, but which now distribute 


to shareholders only a small proportion of their profits 


ow to share, to even a reasonable 
Fcc in the fortunes of highly 
profitable corporations without pass- 
ing the lion’s share of the resultant 
gains to the income tax collector, is 
a problem that not only besets in- 
vestors in the upper tax brackets but 
also tends to deter the flow of capital 
into industry. 

It is understandable that investors 
in this category see no incentive to 
place funds in an enterprise that, su- 
perficially, may return a generous six 
per cent or more, if at the same time 
Uncle Sam stands waiting with out- 
stretched palm for anywhere from 50 
to 92 per cent of the income. It is 
particularly depressing when, as often 
is the case, a State or other official 
income tax garnerer also stands in 
wait. 


Silent Pastner 


Hence, such investors incline to- 
ward companies whose shares, while 
offering little in the way of current 
income, possess a high growth po- 
tential. Included in this category are 
those issues whose cash dividends 
represent relatively small proportions 


of the company’s profits—the remain- 
der being plowed back into the busi- 
ness in order to create additional 
earning power for future years. In- 
cidentally, stock dividends, which are 
not taxable as income, also may be 
distributed occasionally by companies 
with substantial growth characteris- 
tics. 

The 14 stocks shown in the 
accompanying tabulation are well 
adapted for the investor in the upper 
income tax brackets. Each of the is- 
sues has retained in the business more 
than half of the amount earned an- 
nually, and has followed that pattern 
for several years at least. Eight re- 
tained 60 per cent or more of 1952 
net, four in fact falling in the more 
than 70 per cent class. 

The most outstanding showing in 
this regard was made by Sun Oil, 
which retained 84 per cent of its 1952 
earnings. Over the past ten years 
Sun has retained an annual average 
of 81 per cent of its net. In addi- 
tion, five stock dividends each of ten 
per cent have been paid by the com- 
pany and, in 1947, a 6-for-5 stock 
split was effected. 


Stocks for Highly Taxed Investors 


Earned 

-—Per Share— -—Dividends—_, Recent *Indic. 

1951 1952 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Swe a lek. HS $5.76 $7.42 $2.00 a$2.00 58 3.5% 
Goodrich (B. F.)......5.. 0.048. 8.15 7.60 2.50 2.65 76 3.5 
International Business Machines 9.16 9.81 a4.00 a4.00 246 1.6 
Johnson & Johnson............ 3.78 E3.50 al.10 1.00 56 1.8 
Law lle COM: 0. «5:6 5k eidewreea 6.72 E6.25 2.37 2.50 68 3.7 
Montgomery Ward ............ 8.14 E7.00 4.00 3.00 61 4.9 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass......... 3.44 4.07 2.00 2.00 55 3.6 
Sherwin-Williams ............. yp. ae 3.50 3.50 72 4.8 
ee eee 11.90 E9.75 345 °° 23.25 80 4.1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 5.36 E6.50 2.00 2.00 47 4.3 
ES a reeks «ii eee SS 6.85 6.01 al.00 1.00 80 1.2 
Union Pacific Railroad ....... . 14.28 14.56 6.00 6.00 113 5.3 
Westinghouse Electric ......... 403 4.23 2.00 2.00 48 4.2 
West Virginia Pulp & Papcr.... 10.80 9.89 4.00 4.00 80 5.0 
~WRased on 1952 payments. a —Plus stock. E—Estimated. 
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Little Stock market prognosti- 
Solace cators take a look at the 
7 nearly four-year advance 


in industrial averages, 
and naturally begin asking if the 
time is not ripe for the existing trend 
to reverse itself. Moreover, as a 
casual look at FiNANCIAL WORLD'S 
Market Outlook shows, there are 
caution signals to be seen. But it is 
difficult to become pessimistic, or 
long to remain in that mood, when 
your daily newspaper contains ad- 
vertisements for “Men Wanted” at 
high wages and news reports indicate 
that even Michigan’s well-manned au- 
tomobile industry is hard pressed 
this year to recruit the number of 
men needed. 

The current Department of Com- 
merce report on personal income 
lends a supporting touch. Following 
the Christmas holidays, a normal de- 
cline in trade employment was to be 
expected. This year it was less than 
usual. As a result, January personal 
income this year attained an annual 
rate of $280.5 billion, up 6 per cent 
over the same month of 1952. Bears 
find little solace in such figures. 


Further The expression is fairly 
Study commonplace that time, in 
Renuieed the mind of an Oriental, is 


something measured not 
in days but centuries while to an im- 
patient man of the Western ‘World 
time is measured in minutes. But a 
refutation is available in the year-to- 
year course of diplomatic history. 
Take the Anglo-American efforts to 
thaw out world trade. Some 20 years 
ago, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
initiated an American effort designed 
to remove many of the barriers that, 
since World War I, have locked up 
trade in narrow, compartmentalized 
channels. Currently, we find another 
Anglo-American pair of teams indus- 
triously at work along the same lines. 
One team is headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden and the other by 
Secretary John Foster Dulles. 
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“The two Governments believe 
that there is reason to hope for con- 
tinued progress toward a better bal- 
anced, growing world trade and to- 
ward ithe restoration of a multilateral 
system of trade and payments,” said 
the joint communique issued after the 
recent Washington talks. And then 
comes this reminder that patience is 
not solely a preserve of the Oriental, 
that free men also can wait for ac- 
complishments worth while: “The 
nature and scope of the measures 
which may be taken by governments 
to further such progress, and the tim- 
ing of such measures, will require 
further study.” 

It is significant that two great 
commercial nations have not lost sight 
of the world condition, many years 
ago, when man could travel anywhere 
on the face of the earth and exchange 
his dollars for pesetas or pounds or 
yen and cross national boundaries 
without fear of arrest or cross-exam- 
ination. The goal of free movement 
of trade and persons may be a century 
away, but well worth the effort to at- 
tain it; and this effort is not confined 
to Britain and the United States. 
Other nations also are seeking the so- 
lution of world trade stagnation. 


Adventure The change in public 
Versus psychology that fol- 
eer lowed, as well as caused, 
ecurity 


the change in national 
administrations last November has 
been described in various ways: by 
commentators and others. Perhaps 
one of the best has come from a 
banker-broker, Harold L. Bache. 
Without stepping into the political 
arena as such, he summed up a situa- 
tion that the historian of the future 
may well copy. “For several decades,” 
he said, “leaders of government and 
organized labor have been appealing 
to the weakness of man—his fear, 
greed, laziness and self-pity.” The 
need now exists for emphasis on four 
positive virtues, he continued: “cour- 
age, enterprise, industry and _ self- 


respect.” Mr. Bache did not say that | 
the discarding of the New and Fair 
Deals had marked the change in pub- 
lic sentiment from negative to posi- | 
tive values. But his description comes | 
about as close to fitting the change | 
in market attitude as anything we § 


have seen to date. Clearly, investors 


facing the inscrutable future, do so | 
with more confidence in American ~ 


leadership than they possessed before, 
and that confidence has a real if in- 
tangible value. 


Tribute Two years ago at this 

: ion’s fire 
To Fire season the nation 
lssetiieiin insurance companies | 


were receiving loss 
claims from hundreds of persons who 
had not realized at first sight the dam- 
age caused by the wind storm of No- 
vember 1950 which carried destruc- 
tion into 11 states. Not until two 
years later were all claims in, and ad- 
justments effected. The loss proved 
to be the largest on record from any 
one catastrophe save the 1906 San 
Francisco earthquake. In _ total 
claims, it even surpassed the San 
Francisco horror, for approximately 
1.5 million claims were reported. 
The remarkable feature of this 
settlement of property loss claims was 
the thoroughness with which the job 
was done, and the apparent ease with 
which the insurance companies went 
through it. At no time was there 
any discussion of delay in settling 
claims. Once the loss was established 
the money was available for payment. 
In fact, the leading stock companies 
advertised their appeals urging pol- 
icy holders suffering insured losses 
to file claims immediately. 
Interestingly enough, it will not be- 
come evident for nearly three years 
more whether the 1950 storm loss 
was sufficient to justify an increase 
in rates. That’s because both the in- 
dustry and its regulators like to keep 
insurance rates on an even basis, and 
use a five-year test period to deter- 
mine adequacy of existing rates. 
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Favorable Outlook 
For Cement Makers 


Continued high level of public works and increased 


highway building are good omens. Prices have been 


decontrolled, permitting profit margin adjustments 


enced much the same results after 
World War II as it did following the 
first global conflict. Both periods 
were marked by several years of ac- 
celerated building activity, and during 
the earlier growth stage cement 
shipments increased each year from 
1919 through 1928. 

Since World War II the industry 
so far has bettered its sales in eight 
consecutive years beginning with 
1945. Wartime building curbs, it 
will be remembered, so restricted the 
industry that the 87.3 million bar- 
rels shipped in 1944 was the small- 
est volume for nearly 20 years. Since 
then, shipments have increased nearly 
three times over to the record 251.1 
million barrels of 1952. 


Better Situated 


die cement industry has experi- 


However, this business is being 
handled by fewer cement plants than 
there were during the late 1920s. 
Some 47 plants were added by the in- 
dustry during that earlier decade 
whereas a more conservative expan- 
sion program following World War 
II increased the number from 142 
to a total of 156 at the 1952 year-end. 
This compares with 163 in 1929-30. 
Today’s plants are larger and more 
efficient so that the outturn per unit 
is considerably higher. But there is 
reason to believe that the industry is 
not over-built, a condition which hurt 
it badly during the doldrums of the 
depression years. 

The industry has improved its posi- 
tion in still other ways. Through re- 
search and experimentation, uses of ce- 
ment have been broadened: Concrete 
—the finished product—is being used 
more and more as an architectural 
material both with and without steel 
reinforcement. A relatively new use 
is in airports demanding a safe and 
durable landing pavement covering 
acres of ground. Football stadia and 
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Two-Year Cement Record 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


Capac- 
Produc- Ship- Stocks ity 

tion ments Dec.31 Used 

Dec. ’51.. 19,874 11,791 17,993 85% 
Dec. ’52.. 20,881 13,740 ‘15,964 87 
Change. +5% +17% —11% .. 
i ee oe 246,065 241,184 ..... 91 
or 249,108 251,136 ..... 89 
Change. +1% +4% ..... - 





large dams for flood control and hy- 
droelectric power take millions of bar- 
rels of cement. Industrial uses are 
many and varied—concrete pipe, rail- 
way track maintenance, and oil well 
cementing are among them. Among 
its fastest-growing uses are in house 
construction and on the farm. 
Accelerated * road-building activity 
has accounted for a large part of the 
industry’s recent sales growth. Major 
highways already completed, such as 
the New Jersey Turnpike, or on the 
way to completion, such as the $500 
million New York State Thruway 
on which $100 million will be spent 
this year, are representative of the 
national effort to bring road construc- 
tion up to date. Along with new 
roads go new bridges, over- and un- 
derpasses, and sewerage systems. 
These larger construction projects, 
plus other regular jobs such as build- 


ing foundations and the like, raised 
per capita use of cement to about 1.60 
barrels last year compared with 1.47 
barrels in 1950, 1.16 in 1946, and 1.46 
in 1928, the highest per capita figure 
for that earlier road-building era. 

Strong demand for cement last fall 
left year-end stocks of cement 11 per 
cent under the amount on hand a year 
earlier. In view of the continuing 
demand, which contrasts with a buy- 
ers’ market in other branches of the 
building supply industry, price in- 
creases are expected to follow the 
removal of price controls. Higher 
prices will probably be realized first 
in areas of short supply, but such 
advances may be appreciable since 
prices have not been raised since 
1950. 

New plants have recently been 
built in the South where heavy de- 
mand was felt last year—from Vir- 
ginia to Oklahoma and Texas. Both 


-General Portland and Lehigh Port- 


land have new plants in Florida 
which should help results this year. 
Building in Virginia and Texas, Lone 
Star is adding three million barrels 
annually to its already sizable ca- 


pacity. 
Cyclical Industry 


Like the building industry of which 
it is an integral part, the cement 
business is a cyclical one. Only one 
company listed in the accompanying 
tabulation was able to pay dividends 
through the depression of the ’thir- 
ties: Ideal Cement, traded over the 
counter, has become one of the three 
largest publicly owned cement com- 
panies in recent years both through 
its own growth and through merger 
with other units, the most recent of 
which was Pacific Portland Cement. 
Marquette Cement, a dividend payer 
since 1933, has also enjoyed good 


Fiscal View of the Cement Industry 


7———Sales——_, 


Earned 


(Millions) Per Share, -Dividends— Paid Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 Since Price Yield 
Alpha Portland ...... $24.3 $25.3 $4.39 $4.74 $3.00 $3.00 1935 47 64% 
Canada Cement ..... ab15.3 ab18.8  b5.88 b4.62 2.00 2.00 1950 83 2.3 
General Portland .... 27.1 29.4 4.36 4.71 3.00 3.00 1947 50 6.0 
Ideal Cement ....... N.R. 53.9 4.62 4.63 2.40 2.50 1925 48 5.2 
Lehigh Portland ..... 51.1 53.6 2.90 3.07 120 1.20 1936 32 38 
Lone Star Cement.... 71.4 80.9 3.14 3.12 350 105 1034 32 52 
Marquette Cement ... 23.0 27.3 3.30 3.92 140 140 1933 30 4.7 
Penn-Dixie Cement... 25.6 24.9 458 4.44 2.00 2.00 1947 37 54 





a—Operating income. b-—Years ended November 30. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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growth in recent years, reflecting 
strategic location of plants in the 
Midwest and South. 

Four of the five companies whose 
shares are traded on the Big Board 
showed increased sales last year with 
earnings generally better than in 
1951. Although Alpha Portland and 
General are most attractive on a price 


Exchange To Let 


Corporations Join 


And its own member firms may in- 
corporate under amendment that 
breaks 160-year tradition. Big 
changes in practice expected in time, 


but tax considerations slow transition 


y a vote of 594 to 538, with three 
ballots thrown out because they 
were defective, the 1,375 members of 
the New York Stock Exchange have 
over-ridden a 160-year tradition re- 
cently and approved “permissive -in- 
corporation.” The decision attracted 
additional attention because similar 
proposals had been defeated deci- 
sively on two previous occasions ; 835 
to 344 in 1947 and 815 to 394 in 1949. 


Will Broaden Trading 


The change in vote can be attrib- 
uted to one desire: to broaden trad- 
ing on the floor of the Exchange, by, 
to quote Exchange President Keith 
Funston, “improving the services 
which the auction market supplies.” 
Effective in reversing the earlier 
stand were publication of the annual 
report showing a further decline in 
stock transactions in 1952 compared 
with 1951 and the publication of the 
report of a Special Committee which 
recommended adoption of permissive 
incorporation in the belief that “this 
step would fortify and broaden the 
Exchange market.” 

The effective date is May 1. 

Ironically, now that they have 
made history, most Exchange mem- 
bers apparently are undecided on 
whether to incorporate or not, and 
eligible outside firms are not stamp- 
ing to gain admission. The principal 
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basis, Lone Star and Lehigh have 
been able to show better over-all 
results through the years. A candi- 
date for a larger dividend payment 
this year appears to be Lehigh Port- 
land whose $1.20 annual rate has 
represented less than 50 per cent of 
earnings both in 1952 and 1951. 


THE END 





reason may be summed up in a word: 
Taxes. 

Under partnership laws, the part- 
ners take down most of their profits 
into income each year. As corpora- 
tions, if they do the same thing, they 
will pay a corporate tax first and then 
on the dollars they take out as divi- 
dends they will pay an additional in- 
come tax. 

That circumstance is giving’ part- 
ners pause. However, there are off- 
setting factors. 

Under incorporation, the partners 
may set up tax-free pension funds for 
employes on a much more economical 
basis than they can as partnerships, 
and they can get a favorable break 
also in building up surplus. 

To arrive at the answers, the large 
houses have called in auditors to go 
over the books and to point out which 
course gives the greater tax advan- 
tage. Their decisions are awaited 
with interest by the bulk of Exchange 
members, who probably will be 
guided accordingly. 

Given a favorable answer on the 
tax problem, it is probable that the 
majority of Stock Exchange houses 
may incorporate. Here are some of 
the motivating reasons: 

Senior partners have been made 
more conscious than ever of the de- 








sirability of continuity of operation. 
In the case of a partnership, the tax 
collector may wreck the business in 
settling the estate of a deceased part- 
ner. It does not work out that way 
in the case of a corporation. It can 
carry on. 

It is easier to raise additional cap- 
ital for a corporation than a partner- 
ship. By the same token, many large 
firms would like to give employes a 
chance to own an equity ; that is read- 
ily possible under incorporation but 
difficult in a partnership. 

The limited liability available in a 
corporation is something of a factor, 
but probably not as important as its 
supporters have indicated. 

From the standpoint of the Ex- 
change’s effort to broaden trading, | 
the big bait is not permissive incor- 
poration of present member firms but 
the possible attraction of outside com- 
panies not now members of the Ex- | 
change. | 

Since securities legislation was en- | 
acted, trading houses not represented 
in the listed markets have developed 
efficient distributing machinery of 
their own. By and large, their or- 
ganizations have been simpler than 
those of member firms. Moreover, 
they have had less direct concern with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The SEC finds a ready-to- 
operate tool available for regulatory 
use in the case of an organized ex- 
change. It is not so close to the scat- 
tered securities dealers. The latter 
are not, therefore, in any great hurry 
to take on more restrictions than they 
have at present, particularly in view 
of the fact that they are doing well 
enough in handling placements off the 
listed markets. 


Potential Members 


There is one type of business- 
getter that the Exchange may hear 
from soon. It consists of the smaller 
dealer with a tight organization of 
aggressive individuals who are out for 
business and eager to give service to 
win commissions. Even now they 
compete effectively against Stock Ex- 
change member firms though the lat- 
ter enjoy, the competitive edge of 
greater prestige. They will do much 
better if able to gain memberships 
themselves. In that case they can be 
expected to inject lively competition 
in broadening the auction market. 
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Long term program looking toward stimulation of world trade 


will have mixed effects on business. In the meantime, drop 


in inventories during January carries favorable implications 


Recent conferences between American and 
British officials are reported to have resulted in 
the formulation of a positive long term program 
looking toward stimulation of world trade and 
eventual convertibility of Sterling and other foreign 
currencies. This plan envisions an increase in U. S. 
imports with the aid of simplification of our cus- 
toms regulations and other measures; this would 
permit an expansion of our exports also, though 
not to the same degree. The eventual goal: ending 
of the dollar shortage and the restrictive steps taken 
by foreign governments to combat it. 


Initially at least, the increase in imports would 
consist to a considerable extent of manufactured 
goods, increasing the competitive pressure on 
domestic producers. Some badly-needed raw mate- 
rials, notably copper, would also be included. On 
the other hand, the dollars thus obtained abroad 
would permit larger U. S. exports of heavy indus- 
trial equipment and farm products; the gain in the 
latter category would eventually be reflected in 
better demand for farm implements, mail order 
merchandise and other goods for which the farm 
market is important. 


Our foreign trade could stand a bit of stimu- 
lation. Last year, our merchandise exports were 
slightly under $15.2 billion against $15 billion for 
1951, but practically all the increase came during 
the first quarter, and the total for the year was 
inflated by the inclusion of nearly $2 billion of 
military and economic aid shipments. Comparisons 
with 1951 were unfavorable from June on except 
in October. Farm product exports for the year 
were 15 per cent smaller than in the previous year. 


The excess of exports over imports has been 
an important factor in sustaining the boom since 
early 1951, but its unbalanced nature has not con- 
tributed to healthy and lasting prosperity. The 
economy would be better off if the gap could be 
eliminated or substantially narrowed, if this could 
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be accomplished by means which would free world 
trade from its present unnatural restrictions. 
Eventually the nation would gain from an increase 
in raw material imports and finished product ex- 
ports, and this should be the final result of the 
new program. In the meantime, however, some 
manufacturers are in for stiffer foreign competition. 


Business is exercising commendable caution 
in its inventory policies. Stocks of goods held by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers at the end 
of January were almost $140 million smaller (after 
seasonal adjustment) than the year-end total. The 


‘only significant increase was shown by durable 


goods retailers, mostly in the automotive, building 
materials and hardware fields. Even for these 
groups, inventories have not yet gotten out of line 
with sales, but any substantial further gains in 
these categories might spell trouble ahead. 


The stock market reacted adversely to the 
shooting down of the second Allied plane within a 
week of the succession to Russian power of Malen- 
kov, considered more of a hothead than his prede- 
cessor. The timing could be mere coincidence, or 
these two acts of aggression could have been 
ordered direct from the Kremlin. In any case, they 
represent the type of bad news to which the market 
will be subjected from time to time in the future, 
and to which it has been made unusually sensitive 
by uncertainty over the implications of Stalin’s 


death. 


Before the second incident occurred, stocks had 
been staging a rally on higher volume. Whether or 
not this is resumed in the near future, all indica- 
tions point to higher prices eventually, barring all- 
out war. But representation in common shares 
should still be confined largely or entirely to the 
better grade issues which would tend to resist a 
decline but would share moderately in any further 


. advance, and provide good yields in the meantime. 


Written March 12, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Department Store Sales 

A decided lift from Washington’s Birthday shop- 
pers in major cities other than New York has given 
department store sales a good start this year. Since 
February 22 fell on a Sunday, the holiday was not 
generally observed by store closings although most 
offices observed the Monday date. The holiday also 
fell in a different week this year, yet gains were 
posted for both the week ended February 21 and 
that ended February 28. 

Personal income in January was at an annual 
rate of $280.5 billion, virtually unchanged from 
December but six per cent higher than a year ear- 
lier. With a high rate also prevailing in February, 
department store shoppers did enough buying to 
lift sales for the first two months by three per cent 
over the year-earlier level. Although generally mild 
midwinter weather retarded sales of winter cloth- 
ing, consumer interest in spring apparel and acces- 
sories is reported gaining, and store stocks are be- 
ing rounded out in anticipation of a good volume 
of pre-Easter selling. Most of the current improve- 
ment over a year ago, significantly, is in soft goods 
which comprise much the larger proportion of de- 
partment store volume. 


Monthly Peak for TV 


TV manufacturers and retailers are being kept 
busy by the trend toward a television set in the 
playroom as well as in the living room, and replace- 
ment of small sets with larger ones. Additional 
demand from areas with new television stations is 
also growing but is still a long way from its poten- 
tial peak. More new stations will be constructed 
in 1954, it is expected, than in 1953. Following 
record figures for December, January output of 
TV sets reached a new high for the month—719,- 
234 vs. 404,932 a year earlier, and 650,700 for 
January 1951. Meanwhile, radio set output has 
been holding its own very well, although the sus- 
taining factor is evidently new automobile radios 
which in January outnumbered home sets. The 
nearly 1.1 million radio sets turned out during 
that month represented a sharp rise over the 632,- 
455 produced in January 1952 and was not far 
from the 1.2 million of January 1951, a Korean 
war scare-buying month. 


Rail Income Payments 


Prospects are good for payment of interest this 
year on most of the three dozen or so railroad in- 
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come bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Last year was one of the best peacetime 
earnings years in carrier history and interest on 
income issues is usually paid on April or May 1 
out of the preceding year’s earnings. There are 
around $1 billion of these securities outstanding, 
mainly issued as a result of reorganizations under 
Section 77 of the National Bankruptcy Act or under 
debt adjustment plans. Although interest payments 
are subject to the trend of earnings, cumulative 
features (in many cases operative for a three-year 
period) and the fact that interest must be paid if 
earned provide a measure of protection. Some in- 
come issues also have conversion features, includ- 
ing those of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago & North Western, Erie, 
the New Haven, and St. Louis-San Francisco. 
Meanwhile, rail earnings this year continue to make 
a favorable showing; net income of 130 Class I 
roads in January amounted to $58 million com- 
pared with $42 million in the same 1952 month. 


Frozen Dessert Struggle 


Remindful of the butter-margarine war is the 
situation which has arisen in ice cream and frozen 
desserts made with cottonseed and soybean oil. It 
is quite clear that the margarine industry has won 
its long fight against legal barriers to unrestricted 
manufacture and sale. Recent legalization of the 
sale of yellow margarine in Vermont, South Dakota 
and Montana has left only three states (Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin) which still have retailing 
restrictions. January output of margarine was 19 
per cent greater than that of butter, its principal 
advantage of course being a wide difference in 
price. 

The traditional ice cream product is now facing 
competition from vegetable fat frozen desserts 
which offer the same price advantage as margarine 
does over butter. Since cottonseed oil is piling up 
in Government warehouses under the present price 
support program, the National Cotton Council of 
America is seeking to widen its use in frozen des- 
serts. The soybean industry also sees a big poten- 
tial outlet for soybean oil. Vegetable fat frozen 
products are presently legal in only six states— 
California, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Texas—and volume is still small compared 
with ice cream output. But like margarine, it has 
a vast growth potential. The big dairy companies, 
meanwhile, have begun to manufacture it in self- 
protection. 
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Polio Vaccine Progress 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
has decided to spend $11 million through June 30, 
1954, for gamma globulin, a protein fraction of 
human blood that provides temporary protection 
against polio. Among the companies which will 
supply the material to the Foundation are Cutter 
Laboratories, Allied Laboratories, Sharp & Dohme, 
and American Cyanamid. Meanwhile, Armour Lab- 
oratories (a division of Armour & Company) is 
speeding completion of its Kankakee (Ill.) plant 
where it will fractionate blood to obtain gamma 
globulin. With additional supplies made available 
by the Red Cross and Navy, about one million 
average doses will be available for use this sum- 
mer. This will not be sufficient to provide protec- 
tion to all those susceptible to polio, but it should 
permit a significant reduction in the number of 
cases from last year’s all-time high of 57,628. 
Laboratory work is continuing toward develop- 
ment of a polio vaccine, but the belief is that no 
effective vaccine will be available until 1954 at 
the earliest. 


New SEC Rules 


The SEC has ruled that an American company 
offering less than $300,000 of securities to the pub- 
lic must furnish a circular to prospective buyers 
which contains financial and other information. 
Formerly, practically no information was required 
from this class of issuer. But if the proposed offer- 
ing is less than $50,000, there is no need to supply 
more corporate information than heretofore. In 
another ruling the Commission decided that offer- 
ings of less than $300,000 by Canadian companies 
or American concerns mainly doing business in 
Canada do not require the filing of SEC registra- 
tion statements. But if the amount involved in 





such sales exceeds $50,000, an informative cir- 
cular must be made available to prospective buyers. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Motors’ 1952 sales were $7,549 million 
vs. $7,465 million in 1951. 

American Tel. & Tel. plans construction of new 
298-mile radio-relay route connecting Atlanta, Ga., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

U. S. Steel’s National Tube Division has new 
process of hot extrusion to form high-alloy seam- 
less tubing and shapes; can produce seamless tub- 
ing from tough stainless steels. 

Lambert Company’s sales for 1952 $31 million 
vs. $28.3 million in 1951; United Biscuit, $110.2 
million vs. $107.1 million; Simmons Company, 
$157.6 million vs. $154 million. 

Safeway Stores’ eight weeks sales to February 
21, were 8.2 per cent above the same period last 
year. 


Other Corporate News 

Colt’s Manufacturing stockholders vote April 23 
on a 5-for-1 stock split; St. Joseph Light & Power, 
May 20 on a 2-for-1 split. 

Wrigley in June will start construction of a 
$3 million plant at Santa Cruz, Cal., to be com- 
pleted about August 1954. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines stockholders will 
consider merger with Delta Air Lines April 22. 

Detroit Edison plans $40 million bond issue; 
proceeds for increasing generating capacity, ex- 
panding and improving transmission and distribu- 
tion system. 

International Shoe has completed purchase of 
Florsheim Shoe. About 93 per cent of Florsheim’s 
class A and 100 per cent of class B were deposited 
in favor of the transaction. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as shorter term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 2.85% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.60 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s. 

1985 96'* "S32 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.37 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999. . 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975 3.20 103%6 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 101 3.16 10414 
West Penn Electric 314s, 1974 3.42 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 455° Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.41 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum 5.00 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Home Products....... $2.00 $2.00 38 5.3% 
Celanese Corporation 300 225 31 7S 
Dow Chemical 70.80 70.80 39 2.1 
El Paso Natural Gas 1.60 1.60 4.5 
General Electric 2.85 3.00 4,2 
General Foods 2.40 2.40 
{ntl Business Machines 74.00 74.00 
Standard Oil of California 2.60 3.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 
United Air Lines 150 1.50 
United Biscuit 160 2.00 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. 7 Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 
Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 


classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel $9.00 159 56% 
Borden Company . 280 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison ; 2.00 40 
Household Finance . 2.50 53 
Kress (S. H.) . 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville ........ : 4.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes . 3.00 

May Department Stores 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric - 2.00 
Pacific Lighting . 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” . 2.00 
Safeway Stores I 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum ; 2.00 
Southern California Edison.... 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Underwood Corporation 

oS, 8 *. Se epee 

United Fruit 

Walgreen Company 

West Penn Electric 


* Based on 1952 payments. + Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 
r--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
Allied Stores r i 40 7.5% 
Bethlehem Steel ; . 54 74 
Cluett, Peabody 4 t 30 «6.7 
Columbia Gas System : : 14 64 
Container Corporation : a 43 64 
Flintkote Company J : 30 «8.3 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3. ‘ 67 
General Motors d . 67 
Glidden Company 2 37 
Kennecott Copper S . 77 
Mathieson Chemical : . 40 
Mid-Continent Petroleum , 400 62 
Simmons Company : 2.50 32 
Sperry Corporation . 2.00 47 
Tidewater Associated Oil ' 115 24 
U. S. Steel ! 3.00 41 


* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Chlorophyll has been accepted for specified uses, but 


over-promotion is leading to ridicule—Anti-trust law 


queries to begin soon—The show goes, but for whom? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The chloro- 
phyll which is finding its way not 
only into chewing gum but also 
baby-pants and potato chips is most- 
ly supplied by three companies: 
Archer - Daniels - Midland; National 
Chlorophyll & Chemical Company ; 
Strong, Cobb & Company. Producers 
are convinced that their stuff has 
solid use; they’re distressed that 
over-promotion has led to ridicule, 
which could kill off the business. The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
opened an investigation designed to 
set up rules for honest advertising. 
Even if the consumer copy were hon- 
est, the manufacturers think, chloro- 
phyll would have a future as well as 
a present. 

The FTC’s difficulty lies in deter- 
mining just what chlorophyll can do. 
There’s a mass of technical litera- 
ture, giving results of experiments. 
Experiments financed by gum or 
tooth-paste makers, somehow, always 
prove efficacy; unfortunately, critics 
claim, they’re described too vaguely 
to repeat. Meanwhile, English ex- 
perimenters claim that chlorophyll 
kills no odors. It doesn’t follow that 
the English are disinterested ; makers 
of old deodorants are also in the 
game, 

FTC can make a rule only if it can 
disprove some claim. Assertions as 
to such products as chewing gum and 
tablets are backed by laboratory re- 
ports which, however, are open to 
criticism. There is little cogent proof 
that they’re false. A few uses of the 
product are accepted: under certain 
circumstances, it heals wounds and, 
applied directly, kills their stenches. 
The rest is in doubt. 


For the producers to refuse to 
sell to those making obviously phony 
claims would open them to Sherman 
Act prosecution. With an FTC sales 
tule, they'll be safer in refusing 
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orders individually. But sometimes 
companies doing the same thing are 
convicted of conspiracy. FTC men 
are convinced that wouldn’t happen 
in the chlorophyll case. 


Several investigations of the 
anti-trust laws will open soon in 
Congress. A campaign for complete 
revision has gotten under way, but 
for the present consists only of such 
things as articles in law reviews, and 
panel discussions by experts. Some 
people, congenitally suspicious, con- 
sider that all this is calculated in- 
doctrination. It’s to be seen whether 
the criticisms will be presented to 
Congress. 

The idea being circulated is that 
you can create the appearance of re- 
straint or monopoly simply by choice 
of words. If there were, say, a mo- 
nopoly on coal, there wouldn’t be 
one on fuel, so that competition would 
continue. Much is made of compe- 
tition between different industries, 
such as TV and movies. Carried out, 
evidently, there’s either total mo- 
nopoly of everything or none at all. 

It’s doubtful that Congressmen, 
brought up on the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, will swallow much of 
this, if it’s offered. There would be 
great hesitation to modify the Sher- 
man Act at all and for a very good 
reason: it would take years of court 
cases to decide just what the amend- 
ments meant. 


Chairman Daniel Reed of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
definitely is forcing the issue of cut- 
ting taxes. He’s suggested that he’d 
take his bill to the floor, even without 
the usual rule providing for “Yes” 
or “No” vote, but instead allowing 
amendments. Amendments almost 
certainly would be of the sort that 
loses revenues for .the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 










In addition, the Committee appears 
to have stopped all work until its tax 
bill is given a chance on the floor. 


This holds back extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, changes in 
Social Security, etc. Without saying 
so, Reed is telling the Administration 
that opposition to cutting taxes means 
getting no legislation at all. Com- 
mittee members are convinced, prob- 
ably on evidence, that Congressmen 
stand behind them, if not the White 
House. 

Senators are trying to figure out 
ways for introducing tax legislation 
themselves—especially extension of 
the excess profits tax. Could they 
tie riders to bills? If they did, the 
riders very likely would be eliminated 
in the House-Senate conference. 
There’s not much good feeling on 
these questions. 


President Eisenhower won’t be 
able to depend on Democratic sup- 
port. Opposition Congressmen say 
that taxes should stay up, but that 
it’s up to the Republicans and not 
themselves to vote that way. If the 
Republicans vote for reductions, they 
say, so will they. They'll do what- 
ever is done by those running the 
show. 


Difficulty of the Voice of Amer- 
ica is that it has no audience, so far 
as anybody can tell. Spokesmen pro- 
duce fan mail; yet people going 
abroad never meet anybody who 
listens. The most likely reason is that 
the scripts and presentations consist 
of little more than a single, unpunc- 
tuated commercial. It’s the sort of 
thing OWI was boring people with 
during the war. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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A Low Priced Stock Guide 


his is the second of a three-part guide that covers As previously explained, in many cases full year 1952 

every common stock listed on the New York Stock earnings have not yet been reported, but the interim fig- 
Exchange recently selling for less than $10 a share. Last ures shown below do indicate whether the respective 
week, the $1 to $3 and the $3 to $5 groups were covered. issues possess any significant earning power. A more 
Below are comments and pertinent statistics on the $5 to complete earnings picture can be obtained by referring to 
$7 group and the first score or so issues in the $7 to $10 the latest issue of FINANCIAL Wortp’s Independent 
range. The concluding section will appear next week. Appraisals. 





$5 to $7 1952 


Dividends —Price Range 





— 











ACF-Brill Defense work improves the picture, but a return to more normal 

operations probably will result in a poor performance hens 85— 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... Fluctuations in hide prices and changes in buying habits cause 

wide variances in over-all operations; a radical speculation hot 54— 
Amer. Safety Razor While A.S.R. lighters have proved popular, company’s blades 

are losing ground to electric shavers, and Japanese lighters 

_ afford keen competition i 7¥%— 

Austin, Nichols Drastically lower liquor sales because of high excise taxes will 

continue to hurt the profit picture 72R— 
ee Good dividend record, but competition of new products has 

brought declining sales and earnings 9K%— 
Checker Cab Earnings and sales are highly erratic; no dividends since 1931.. wictats 834—- 
Detroit-Michigan Stove...Good backlog assures high level of operations for sometime 

ahead, but stock is essentially speculative : 6%4— 
Federal Fawick A marginal earner; frequent deficits may again be witnessed 

when demand is satisfied ite 65%4— 
Gabriel Company Basic position improved through product diversification. Fairly 

steady earnings record, but operations are cyclical Ribéas 84— 
Gar Wood Industries Frequent deficits and dividend omissions reflect marginal posi- 

tion; large long term debt restricts profits pata 83— 
Hat Corporation While a strong trade position is enjoyed, style changes and 

competition render the stock highly speculative - 6%— 
Hudson & Man. R. R....Inability to obtain sufficient revenues, even after fare increases, 

makes future highly uncertain ee re 54— 
Indus. Elec. de Mexico... At present price, shares have discounted any probable favorable 

developments. Uncertain political climate in Mexico and current 

deficits are not encouraging wis 8y4— 

Consumer purchasing power is key to sales and earnings; ir- 

regular record reflects competition and changes in buying habits. 

Under recapitalization, present common will receive % share 

of new common and a warrant. A long-term speculation 
Packard Motor Outstanding 14.9 million shares make impressive per share earn- 
ings unlikely. Defense work will help, but margins will be small. 
Status has improved in recent years, but no sustained earning 
power has ever been shown 
Peabody Coal Stock is a radical speculation; industry prospects are uncertain 

and dividends have been omitted 
Rexall Drug Disposing of unprofitable and smaller units and opening of 

superstores may improve basic position, but record is spotty.... 
So. Amer. Gold & Plat.... Political uncertainties, special taxes and exchange difficulties 

make these shares highly speculative despite current earnings... 
Sparks-Withington Holds marginal position in highly competitive auto parts and 

radio-television fields; profit and dividend records spotty 
Symington-Gould Margins are relatively narrow and the competitive position is 

difficult. Dividends are irregular and the shares lack attraction. . 
United Corporation Stock has a measure of attraction for its tax-free dividends and 

the growth characteristics of the utilities in its portfolio 
United Dye & Chemical.. Frequent deficits and absence of dividends stamp the issue a 

radical speculation 
United Stockyards Growing trend toward direct shipment of livestock to packers - 
makes long-range prospects unimpressive 


Panhandle Oil 





$7 to $10 











Sells heating equipment, largely to residential home owners, 

Earnings have shown fairly wide swings; stock is speculative. . 0.40 9%— 7% 
While cyclical, earnings have been well maintained recently and 

dividends have been paid 1939 to date j 0.80 10 — 8 
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highlights of the 


1952 ANNUAL REPOR 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





OUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, chartered in 
1925, continues in corporate form an organ- 
ization established in 1878. It is both the oldest 
and the largest organization engaged exclusively 
in making instalment cash loans to consumers. 
Many families do not have enough savings or 
other liquid assets which can be turned into cash 
in times of need. Of those who have savings, 
many prefer a temporary loan to liquidation of 
their assets. They then seek a creditor, like 
Household, who is willing to convert present or 
potential debts into a single obligation to be 
discharged in small instalments. The need is 
widespread; it is a corollary of the wage system. 
Higher prices, higher taxes, employment dis- 
locations, and the inevitable accidents of life 
make a source of instalment cash loans an essen- 
tial service in a highly organized industrial 
economy. It enables families to keep going during 
a temporary financial emergency. It provides a 
practical means for transferring indebtedness 
from an unwilling to a willing creditor and from 
an inconvenient to a convenient form. Instead of 
creating new debt, most of Household’s lending 
converts debts already incurred into instalment 
form, making possible the liquidation of in- 
debtedness within the makér’s ability to save. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


1952 

Number of Branch Offices at Year-end 

Number of Loans made during Year 

Amount of Loans made during Year 
(Canadian dollar included at par) 


1,951,435 
$591,406,183 


Customer Notes Receivable at Year-end 


Number of Customer Notes Receivable at 
WO CEB Gola it ao 2 ae US 4 Sa rseil we Kas 1,313,023 

Average Balance per Note Receivable......... $247 

Total Assets Employed at Year-end..........$357,320,911 
Number of Employees at Year-end. ..........4,850 
Compensation Paid Employees during Year... . $15,636,104 
Total Taxes Paid during Year................ $20,391,842 
PO CONN 8 ru nok eee se dieekuenles $13,702,948 


Net Income as a % of Average Employed Assets.4.13% 
Net Income per Common Share $4.58 
Dividends per Common Share 






its consolidated subsidiaries. 


1951 


573 
1,871,915 
$526,927,285 


$283,590,992 


1,260,281 
$225 


$316,106,503 
4,647 
$13,283,395 
$17,441,197 


$12,349,027 
4.39% 
$4.18 
$2.50 


Statistics include Household Finance Corporation and 
Except where mdicated, 
Canadian dollars are expressed in terms of U. S. dollars. 





b—Six months. c-—Nine months. 
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g—Also stock. x—Fiscal year. 





y—12 months ended June 30. D—Deficit. 





° ¢ 1952 ~, 
$7 to $10 continued Earned 
: i Per Share Dividends -—Price Range> 
@ Amer. Encaustic Tiling... High building level is favorable intermediate term factor, but 
thereafter profits may revert to an irregular pattern............ 1.05 0.55 8 — 6 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. Although financial position is presently adequate, political un- 
certainties abroad make this stock highly speculative.......... y1.74 g0.10 1244— 7% 
OE: Ditede<asicatae Coupled with a declining ice business is a poor past operating 
record aand am tMGWUN GMUIOORT. .. oo <5 aig ccc diseucbdccnccess 0.53 0.50 8 — 5% 
, Amer. Molasses........... A smaller unit in a highly cyclical industry, profit margins are 
CUAGEEOICE TI ea so 0 + 3 0nd cManncdevadeadeatinwe ss « b0.49 0.50 8 — 7 
DEE watt veceeee No common dividends in sight; intermediate term operations 
could improve, but longer term prospects are clouded.......... c0.22 9%— 6 
vem GRR oukin ds cduviaan Majority of company’s subsidiaries in highly cyclical industries. 
; Although there is growth potential, stock is speculative........ 1.20 0.60 84— 6% 
ok ke rr Intense competition from detergent type cleaners. No recovery 
SE cask ss « d Ce ww ss Je edalees ae wkehae ass ocdodens D0.99 11%4%— 6% 
alumet & Hecla......... Because of ore depletion and high costs, long-term outlook is 
uncertain, although financial position is good and current opera- 
tions profitable Dee Vaso ux's Soe Keke PROM aas ts be watinece dae 0.89 0.60 10%— 7% 
entral Foundry......... Earnings in recent years good, but company lacks consistent 
earning power and stock carries considerable risk.............. 0.75 0.55 9Y%— 6 
entury Ribbon ......... A weaker member of the risky textile industry................ c0.90 0.70 10 — 8 
Chic., Ind. & L’ville “B”. . Industrial activity has increased in the service area, but normal 
conditions might bring back deficit operations.................. 10%4— 7 
hicago Yellow Cab...... Business reflects disposable consumer income, but ordinances 
limiting taxi-fares prevent earnings rises even in boom periods. . c0.28 0.75 12%— 8% 
ONte MA aiicceavdswiis High yield indicates speculative nature, profit margins will 
continue to be squeezed despite pickup in advertising revenues. . c0.88 0.60 10%— 6% 
onsolidated Copper- Low-grade ore properties suggest a poor long-term outlook. ; 
EY 1 ae Open-pit operations may improve operating results but the 
common stock is essentially a speculation.................... c0.95 0.85 12%— 7% 








Burroughs 


213th 
CoNSECUTIVE CasH DivIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon 
the stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE ComPany, payable June 
10, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business May 15, 
1953. 
SHELDON F. HALt, 
Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 9, 1953. 














KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 70 


The Board of Directors of Knott 
Hotels Corporation has this day 
declared a dividend of 25¢ per 
share payable on March 23, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 13, 
1953. 
Willard E. Dodd 
Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: March 5, 1953 











New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Osrow Products Company is show- 
ing a new model rotating brush called 
the Whirlaway for cleaning cars, 
windows and what have you—it 
comes with a four-foot aluminum 
handle, has a combination water regu- 
lator and shut-off valve... . A new 
Arnolt car in both coupe and con- 
vertible models will be exhibited for 
the first time at the International 
Motor Sports Show scheduled for 
New York City’s Grand Central Pal- 
ace April 4-12—seating four persons, 
the car features an English MG chas- 
sis and a body designed by Bertone 
of Italy, has a front seat and a steer- 
ing wheel which can be adjusted for 
the most comfortable driving position. 
... A monthly trade magazine for 
the automobile washing and polishing 
industry will be launched shortly, the 
first issue bearing an April dateline— 
title of the new publication will be 
Auto Laundry World. . . . The versa- 
tile Willys station wagon is now 
roaming the countryside for Uncle 
Sam searching for vital uranium de- 
posits—a model has been adapted to 
house a newly developed “scintilla- 
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tion unit” which can record radio- 
activity below the earth’s surface 
faster than conventional equipment 
and with greater accuracy. 


Industrial . . . 

ABC Die Casting Machine Com- 
pany is marketing a 114-pound zinc 
die casting machine designed for 
economical short run production of 
small die castings at high speed— 
easy to set-up, the machine has a 
capacity in excess of 1,000 shots per 
hour. ... A 12-page illustrated man- 
ual is offered by Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Company describing its entire 
line of platform and fork trucks, and 
floor cranes—also illustrated are one 
dozen attachments designed to add to 
the utility of this equipment... . A | 
hand truck for the transportation of 
packages around a plant or warehouse 
is enclosed on three sides to prevent 
spillage — introduced by Leebaw 
Manufacturing Company, the package 
truck may be had with an _ inter- 
mediate shelf, and can be adapted to 
meet individual specifications. . 
Two units whose function is to in- 
crease efficiency in loading and un- 
loading operations on_ shipping- § 
receiving docks are described in a 
new four-page brochure available | 
from Rowe Methods, Inc.—the units 
are the Adjust-A-Dock (to bridge the | 
difference in height between a dock | 
and freight cars or highway trucks) 
and the Adjust-A-Truck (an adapta- 
tion of the first-mentioned device). | 


Motion Pictures . . . 

The National Dairy Council makes 
a twofold contribution to the diet con- 
scious with announcement of the § 
availability of a new booklet, Your 
Food Today Shapes Your Figure To- 
morrow, and a sound-and-color mo- 
tion picture on the importance of 
dairy foods in a reducing diet—the 
picture, Weight Reduction Through | 
Diet, is available for purchase by the 
dairy industry which in turn will ar- 
range for showings before interested 
groups. ... Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company lives up to the public 
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service part of its corporate name by 
making available (on a loan or pur- 
chase basis) a ten-minute 16-mm. 
black-and-white movie on the rela- 
tively new back pressure-arm lift 
* Mitechnique of artifical respiration—the 

administration of artificial respiration 
- Bby this method by both men and 
© Mwomen is illustrated in step-by-step 
fashion, as well as a modified version 
that is recommended for use in treat- 
ing very small children. . . . “For out- 
standing contribution to a better un- 
erstanding of the American way of 
C life during 1952,” as evidenced by its 
' Bsponsorship of the 16-mm. sound film 
f BOpportunity U.S. A., the Investment 
Bankers Association of America has 
been awarded the George Washing- 
on Honor Medal of the Freedoms 
- WF oundation — briefly, the picture 
Mshows how investment banking fun- 
€ Gels savings into productive use by 
d @industry and government. 


© @iPackaging ... 
A @ A canned lobster can be a live one, 
f oo, according to Live-Pak Corpora- 
¢ Mion, which has a new packaging 
it Mprocess to insure this—lobsters taste 
W Metter, say the gourmets, when killed 
fe ust prior to being eaten. . . . Tools, 
- Marts and other metal equipment 
0 @ivhich are in bags or wrapping paper 
M@reated with VPI (patented by Shell 
- MPevelopment Company) will resist 
- @usting action for from three months 
@0 two years depending upon whether 
@phe package is opened frequently or is 
ept in dead storage—V PI is based 
@ pon a Monsanto Chemical Company 
hemical; bags and’ papers treated 
With the rust preventative are handled 
by Angier Manufacturing Company, 
larvellum Company and Orchard 
Paper Company... . All the materials 
@eeded by the housewife about to 
@eckage a supply of food for her 
S @home freezer are contained in a kit 
I- Gow being marketed by Sydney- 
homas Corporation—in it she’ll find 
ssorted plastic bags and cartons, 
luminum foil, freezer tape, an ice- 
ream scoop, a funnel and a marking 
encil; in addition, she gets a 32- 
age booklet on freezing techniques. 
—Howard L. Sherman 
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When requesting information concerning 
isiness questions, please address this de- 
artment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
ard—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
Db the date of the issue. 
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1952 HIGHLIGHTS 


Power revenue was 8.4% higher than in 1951. System peak 
load, kilowatthours sold, number of customers and consump- 
tion by residential and farm consumers, all reached new highs. 


Operating expenses, excluding depreciation, increased by 
7.3% due mainly to higher wage levels, municipal taxation, 
water rentals and higher materials costs. 


Water storage reserves were up 35.2% at the year’s end, due 
to exceptionally high rainfall during the year. A water storage 
equalization reserve was set up to equalize earnings during 
future periods of sub-normal rainfall. 


Shawinigan Chemicals operations, except in the Stainless 
Steel Division, were at a lower level than in 1951. This 
resulted from a recession in the textile industry and from a 
reduction in the volume of export business. Sales volume 
showed some improvement towards the end of the year. In 
the Stainless Steel Division operations were at the highest 
level ever recorded. 


Ap EES 
vy! 


Ath 


FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEF 







1952 1951 
Revenue from Power Sales . ... - $37,556,711 $34,651,194 
Other Revenue. . , - + - - s+ - 738,378 896,951 
Dividends from Subsidiary and Other 

CONS 2.45 0.6 0.0 @ 0 8 1,664,601 1,920,876 
VOR OVO ttt ttt 39,959,690 37,469,021 
Paid to employees for services rendered 

(including benefits) ....... 8,499,857 7,229,687 
Taxes and other payments to govern- 

WR . « 6 alte hb we 7,718,089 7,272,872 
Materials and Services purchased 3,290,566 3,080,361 
Power purchased . . . 2... ee 4,653,183 5,173,029 
Depreciation. «2... eee e eo « 6,142,000 5,600,000 
Provision for Water Storage Equaliz- 

ation Reserve of $1,000,000, less 

Ce seine le ola os 524,000 —_ 
Interest to Bondholders ....... 3,938,494 4,067,496 
RBS dot ae sor 5,193,501 5,045,576 
Dividends on Preferred Shares 1,025,000 1,025,000 
Earnings per Common Share . s > $1.91 $1.84 
Dividends paid per Common Share. . $1.45 $1.45 





A complete copy of the 1952 Annual 
Report, either in English or French, 


can be obtained by writing the Public ark 


Relations and Advertising Depart- President 
ment of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING e MONTREAL CANADA 














ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in advance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Business Background 


Introduction of new building material in domestic market 





by United States Plywood may mark expansion—Avco change 





EW PRODUCT — Since the 
I first full year of its operation, 
1938, sales of the United States Ply- 
wood Corporation have advanced 
from a little under $4 million to 
around $108 million a year. The 
company during that period has be- 
come the only completely integrated 
unit in the plywood industry. Some 
minor excursions have been made in- 
to other fields, but not until 1953 has 
there been indication of a possible 
major development along this line. 
The new indication is found in the 
company’s introduction of a product 
new to the American market—Ze- 
prex. It may foreshadow the addi- 
tion of other entirely new building 
materials. 


Its Source—Zeprex is an Amer- 
ican name for a mineral building 
material already well known in Eu- 
rope under the name of Siporex. The 
new material replaces concrete in 
roof decking, walls, ceilings and 
floors of almost every type of build- 
ing, from dwellings on up to manu- 
facturing plants. Unlike concrete, it 
can be worked like wood; sawed to 
length, drilled, cut with an axe and 
even nailed. A flaming blowtorch di- 
rected for an hour at a two-inch slab 
of Zeprex failed to heat the opposite 
side to any great extent and demon- 
strated the claim of incombustibility. 
The product holds out cold as well 
as heat. Though a mineral, it can be 
floated on water for hours. The new 
material, developed in Sweden 15 
years ago and manufactured there 
and in other European countries at 


the present time, is one-fifth as heavy 
as concrete. 


Market—U. S. Plywood has ex- 
clusive rights to its manufacture in 
this country. Initial production will 
be in a Long Island City plant of the 
National Brick Corporation, acquired 
recently with that purpose in mind. 
Plants will be opened elsewhere 
later, according to LAWRENCE OrT- 
TINGER, U. S. Plywood’s president, 
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who is optimistic about the new prod- 
uct. “Zeprex possesses qualities never 
before combined in any one building 
material,” he said. “It is a structural 
material, self-supporting in lengths up 
to 18 feet and more, has ten times bet- 
ter insulating qualities than concrete, 
and is suitable for use in Arctic and 
tropical temperatures.” 





Avco Story—%In January, the 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation dis- 
posed of its holdings in the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, marking a 
final step in the transition of Avco 
from what its Chairman-President 
Victor EMANUEL described as a 
holding company-investment trust to 
an operating company. The new and 
diversified operating business con- 
sists of major interests in home ap- 
pliances, specialized farm equipment, 
industrial products, and radio and 
television broadcasting. ‘We have 
become what one of my associates 
one day called ‘A Family of Famous 
Names,’” said Chairman Emanuel. 
Avco, one of the largest defense pro- 
duction companies during World 
War II and still heavily engaged in 
defense business, has a clear objec- 
tive in civilian manufacturing which 
Emanuel described in this way: “Our 
goal in each area is to be the leader 
or among the leaders.” 





Legal Clatter — While wide- 
spread public interest was shown in 
the recent sale on the floor of the 
American Stock Exchange of a share 
of stock to a ten-year-old boy, there 
were some legal kickbacks. How 
come a sale was made to a minor? 
The question did not cause much 
trouble, however, as Exchange per- 
sonnel were able to route the criti- 
cisms to a former SEC man who is 
recognized as a top authority on the 
law as it concerns securities regula- 
tion. The authority of course is Ep- 
warp T. McCormick, Exchange 
president, who had the foresight to 
arrange legal formalities with nice 
precision before approving the cere- 





mony. Its purpose was simply to 
show that ownership of business is 
not only desirable but readily prac- 
ticable in this country. 





Zest for Zust — NeEtson O. 
Burt, president of the General Fuse 
Company, is a member of a club de- 
scribed as the “Zest-for-Zust” asso- 
ciation. Zust is CHARLES M. Zust, 
industrial consultant, formerly with 
the Otis Elevator Company, who has 
achieved an enviable record in setting 
up employe incentive plans. In a 
company program for merchandising 
certain new products of his company, 
Burt invited Zust in to develop a 
wage incentive plan in General Fuse’s 
South River (New Jersey) plant. 
“Production increased 30 per cent 
with no additional labor cost,” Mr. 
Burt reported. And a week later, to 
complete the record, Burt added a 
postscript: “Zust has been elected to 
the board of directors.” 





Their Project—A twist in the 
engineering survey business has been 
developed by JosEPH A. ALEXANDER, 
who heads his own firm of manage- 
ment engineers and business consult- 
ants. It consists of a “business effi- 


ciency survey kit’? designed to cross- 


check a business operation from a 
score of angles. Designed among 
other things to allay worker hostility, 
it combines the techniques of the 
management engineer with the busi- 
ness man’s close knowledge of his 
own business. 





Old Pro—Though they are able 
to get it for their clients, free publicity 
is something the public relations peo- 
ple do not often get for themselves. 
An exception presented itself recently 
in the case of JoHN P. BRODERICK, 
formerly vice president of Doremus 
& Company, who has hung out his 
shingle under his own name as a 
public relations and advertising con- 
sultant at 52 Broadway, New York. 
The liberal play given to Broderick’s 
new venture is interesting as a meas- 
ure of regard that working news men 
have for a one-time newspaper man 
whose coverage of the bond market 
attracted favorable attention years 
ago when Broderick was an editorial 
stalwart on The Wall Street Journal. 
To fellow craftsmen, Broderick rates 
as a highly regarded old pro. 
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A Brief Report on 1952 


by Celanese Corporation of America 


Net sales in 1952 were $166,711,033 compared with $202,651,014 
in 1951. Earnings for the year amounted to $9,214,367, compared 
with $24,800,263 in 1951. Earnings per share of Common Stock, 
after providing for dividends on the Preferred Stocks, were 77¢ 
compared with $3.56 in the previous year. Dividends of $2.25 per 
share were paid on the Common Stock compared with $3.00 in 1951. 


Since the middle of 1951, the textile industry in the United States 
as well as throughout the world has been in a badly depressed con- 
dition. The evils of scare buying and accumulation of inventories 
arising at the beginning of the Korean War have been difficult to 
overcome. We had looked for a substantial recovery in 1952, which 
materialized in the third quarter but thereafter tapered off. At the 
present time there has been a moderate improvement. 


New approaches are under way to stimulate the market’s use of 
acetate yarns and fibers, as we recognize that entirely new selling 
techniques are necessary in what has become a highly competitive 
market. The Company has had little benefit from defense spending. 


Realizing the necessity for greater diversification, considerable effort 
has been put behind the chemical and plastics business to increase 
our volume and to provide additional products. The results have 


been satisfactory—our chemical volume having increased during the 
year. The new chemical plant at Pampa was brought into pro- 
duction in the last quarter of the year and this should provide 
additional opportunities in 1953. The volume for plastics was 
substantially maintained during the year and with the development 
of new uses should be improved this year. 


A new color-pigmented yarn was introduced during the year and 
rapid strides are being made in providing production facilities to 
increase the available volume. The yarn is marketed under the 
trade-mark “‘Celaperm”* and should open up new fields in fabrics 
made of combination yarns and reduce dyed fabric costs. 


We are pressing ahead with our foreign activities in Canada and 
the Latin American countries. In Canada, initial difficulties with 
the pulp plant have been overcome and the plant is now in full 
production. Production in the Latin American plants is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


For 1953, the outlook for increased consumption of yarn and fiber 
by mills looks favorable and we look forward to a larger volume of 
chemicals and plastics. 


Excerpts from tl.e Chairman’s and President’s letter: 





SUMMARY OF REPORT ON OPERATIONS 


CHEMICALS 


Sales of the Chemical Division set a new high record in 1952. The 
higher rate of output which was reached in the last half of 1952 is 
expected to be exceeded in 1953 due to the completion of new 
production facilities and the increased rate of consumption in the 
chemical industry at the current high levels of business. 


The Company’s second major chemical plant, located at Pampa, 
Texas, was brought into operation in the fourth quarter. This plant 
produces acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone and methanol from 
petroleum hydrocarbons by a new process developed at the Com- 
pany’s petroleum chemistry research center at Clarkwood, Texas. 
At the Chemcel Plant at Bishop, Texas, new facilities for the pro- 
duction of paraformaldehyde and trioxane were brought into 
operation in June. 


Additional facilities under construction at the Chemcel and Pampa 
plants are scheduled to begin operations in 1953 for the production 
of normal butyl alcohol and vinyl acetate, two basic organic 
chemicals of major industrial importance which also should aid in 
diversifying the Company’s chemical operations. 


TEXTILES 


During the first six months, sales of the Textile Division were below 
those of the previous year for a similar period. However, the down- 
ward trend was reversed in June, with the result that third quarter 
sales showed a sharp upturn. While the fourth quarter did not equal 
the level of third quarter sales, it was well ahead of the same period 
in 1951. Comparing the second six months as a whole with the same 
period in 1951, yarn sales were well ahead. 


The exceptional color fastness of Celaperm yarns and their relatively 
low cost, together with the opportunities they provide for achieving 
new fabric effects, is expected to prove a strong stimulus to the 
textile industry. Shipments of these yarns and fibers attained volume 
proportions in the second six months of the year. 


PLASTICS 

Sales of the Plastics Division in 1952 were slightly lower than in 
1951. Demand for all plastic products at the beginning of the year 
was at a low level. High inventories in the fabricators’ hands and a 
supply of materials in the market in excess of demand caused a 


slackening off in sales. However, as inventories at the fabricatin 
level were reduced, an increased demand made itself felt after the 
middle of the year. 


The demand for certain types of film in the fourth quarter more 
than equalled our productive capacity, with market indications 
that the continuing demand would keep our facilities operating at 
capacity level through the first six months of 1953. Plans are under 
way to increase the production of polyethylene film which was 
produced and marketed in limited quantities in 1952. Progress 
made in developing new uses for acetate sheeting is expected to 
result in additional volume. 

CANADA 


Our Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company, 
Ltd., was organized to consolidate our Canadian operations con- 
ducted through separate subsidiaries. These operations are the 
base on which is being built an integrated Canadian industry which 
will utilize cellulose from British Columbia’s forests and hydro- 
carbons from Alberta’s oil and gas fields. 


Good progress was made on the construction of the petrochemical 
and cellulose acetate fiber and yarn plant of Canadian Chemical 
Company, Limited, a subsidiary, at Edmonton, Alberta. This 
plant is scheduled to commence partial operations by the middle of 
1953 and be in full operation by the end of the year. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Operations of our affiliates in Mexico and Colombia continued on 
a profitable basis and their production was expanded during the 
year. Installation of additional equipment to increase staple fiber 
production will be completed in 1953. 


Viscosa Colombiana, S. A. was established in association with 
Compania Colombiana de Tejidos (Coltejer), the largest cotton 
textile company in Colombia, for the operation of a rayon plant at 
Medellin. Production of good quality rayon yarn should provide 
the opportunity for greater fabric development, with fabrics com- 
bining both acetate and rayon yarns. 

In Venezuela, construction of the acetate yarn plant of Celanese 
Venezolana, S. A. near Valencia, was completed in 1952 and pro- 
duction begun in the fourth quarter. 





A copy of the Annual Report to Stockholders will be mailed on request to Dept. 106 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 













GENERAL TIME 
CORPORATION 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06% per share, on the 44 
per cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1953 to 
shareholders of record March 
14, 1953. 

COMMON STOCK 

A dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1953 to share- 
holders of record March 14, 
1953. 

JOHN H. SCHMIDT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


March 4, 1953. 







WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 

















| 





Manufacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 43 


| 

| 

| 

| The Board of Directors has declared 

| a dividend of 20 cents per share on 

| the Common Stock (Par Value, $1 
Per Share) of the Company, payable 

on March 31, 1953 to stockholders of 

H record at the close of business on 

l March 24, 1953. 

| 

| 


BORDEN R. PUTNAM, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 


March 10, 1953. 
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| 
( 
| MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
: Dividend No. 92 

i Forty Cents 
A Dividend No. 92 of 
($.40) on the Common rena 
been declared, payable Apri : 
1953 to stockholders of recor 

h 16, 1953. 

ai M. B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend stock must be 


held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75c 
Amer. Distilling ...... Q50c 
Amer. Invest. of Illinois 
A ee Q$1.31% 


Amer. Machine & 


Fdry. 3.90% pf....Q97%c 
Amer. Tobacco 

et Oe Q$1.50 
Arvin Industries ..... Q50c 


Associates Investment..$1.20 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 


Barker Bros. ....... Q37%c 
| ngs 15c 


Beatrice Fd. 334% pf.Q08434c 


Bridgeport Gas Light.Q35c 
Briggs Wife... 3... 6.0000 75¢c 
Rvw BER. ci... s keer 40c 
Brace (E.:L.) -Co..ja) 25c 


Burroughs Add. Mach..Q20c 


Cincinnati G. & E..... Q50c 
Coca-Cola 
Combustion Engineer .Q75c 


Cons. Edison $5 pf...Q$1.25 
Continental Ins. ...... Q65c 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar...20c 
Cooper-Bessmer ...... Q50c 
Cone, Tet. .5.%. sien 15c 
Creameries of Amer...Q25c 
Duquesne Light ...... 37%c 
El Paso Natural Gas. Sam 
Emerson Elec. ....... Q35c 
Emporium Capwell...... 50c 


Endicott Johnson 4% pf.Q$1 
Eureka Williams ..... Q15c 


Fanny Farm. Candy.Q37%c 
Fed. Dept. Stores. ..Q62%c 
Do 44% pif.... Q$1 06% 
First Nat'l Stores dawn 50c 
Food Machy. & Chem.. "50c 


Formica Goi .is.....o08 Q50c 
Gen. Amer. Investors...10c 
General Cable ......... 15c 


Gen. Foods $3.50 pf..Q87%c 


Gen. Mills 5% pf... .Q$1.25 
General Ry.. Signal. ..Q40c 

De GF. af... .<<«¢ Q$1.50 
Gen. Tire & Rub. 

444% pf. ....... Q$1.06% 

Do 334% pf....... Q9334c 
Gleaner Harvester ...Q50c 
Giidten Coa....0 6 5< ss ceek Q50c 
Grayson-Robinson..... Q25c 
CL eee 35c 
Heller (W. E.)....... Q30c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 
Hershey Chocolate 

Ee Ws covdsen Q53%c 
Hershey Creamery ...Q50c 
Houdaille-Hershey 

aes ie Q56%c 
Household Finance 

pt ES ee Q9334c 

Oe SS a eee O$1 

Do 4.40% pf....... Q$I.i0 
Peet FPOOES © oc:.0 vitae s 15c 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt... .50c 
Island Creek Coal...... 50c 
Insurance Co. No. Am..Q50c 
Ici’ Tet. @ Tet.f dA. 25c 


Pay- 
able 
3-31 
4-27 


4-1 
4-15 


4-1 
3-31 
4- 3 
3-31 


3-31 
3-27 
4- 1 
3-31 
3-31 
4-1 
3-31 
6-10 


5-15 
4- 1 
4-28 
5- 1 


3-16 


4-1 
3-30 
3-31 
3-31 


4-1 


3-31 
3-31 
4- 3 
4- 1 
3-30 


3-31 
4-30 
4-30 
3-26 
3-31 
4-1 


4. 
4. 
5- 
4. 
4. 
4- 


3-31 
3-31 
3-20 
4-1 
3-31 


4-1 
3-31 
4-1 


5-15 
3-31 


4-1 


4-15 
4-15 
4-15 
3-31 


4-15 
4-1 
4-15 
4-22 


fem et eek ped pe 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


3-20 
4-17 


3-16 
3-31 


3-10 
3-16 
3-20 
3-13 


3-20 
3-16 
3-16 
3-12 
3-19 
3-16 
3-16 
5-15 
4-15 
3-20 
4-14 
4-10 
‘2 
3-19 
3-16 
3-20 
3-16 


3-16 


3-10 
3-16 
3-20 
3-19 
3-19 


3-14 
4-10 
4-10 
3- 2 
3-16 
3-16 


3-18 
3-13 
4-10 
3-10 
3-12 
3-12 


3-20 
3-20 
2-28 
2-27 
3-17 


3-16 
3-20 
3-20 


4-25 
3-20 


3-18 


3-31 
3-31 
3-31 
3-16 


4-2 
3-19 
3-31 
3-20 





Company 
Jewel Tea 344% pf..Q93%4c 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt..Q40c 


eo, Se ae Q95c 

8, Bf Seer QO$1 
WROTE ESOONEE oo 5.5 cin nos 25c 
Lambert Co. ....... Sie 
Lehman Corp. ......... 
Locke Steel Chain. . 6306 
Long Island 

Lighting 5% pf....Q$1.25 
Lowenstein (M.) & 

SONG: 2 <:0+sk beso ts Q50c 
McKee (A.G.) & Co... .60c 
Miller-Wohl ........... 10c 
Mt. Vernon- Woodberry 

ipa ete Q37%c 
Mueller Brass ......... 30c 
a © Be eee QOl5c 
Nat’l Linen Service..... 10c 
Nat’l Sugar Refining... .50c 


New York & Honduras. .75c 
25c 


Novadel-Agene ........ 
Old Town Corp... . iis. 20c 
Pabst Brewing.......... 25c 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.....$1.75 
Dé 6% pf......... $1.50 
Pennsylvania R.R. .....75c 
Pierce Governor ...... Q30c 


Pond Creek Pocahontas. oi 


Providence Gas ......... 
Pyle-National ........ Gide 
Oualcoe Oats. a. ciscn sneer 35¢ 
Radio Corp. $3.50 pf.Q87%c 
Reliable Stores ....... 040c 
a pa eeeteetenert: 50c 
Rome Cable :.......-:. Q35c 
See sc der ckta nieces E10c 
Royal Typewriter ....37%c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 


Safeway Stores 4% pf..Q$1 


St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr...42c 
Solar Aircraft ....... Q25c 

TG) EFS aR 9000.83 El5c 
Stokely-Van Camp ...Q25c 
Starrett (L. S.)...... Q75c 
Sterling Drug 

DOT Mhe. is emsenaa Q87'%c 
Texas & Pacific Rwy.. Ost, “a 
Union Electric ......... 
United Specialties ... ‘O25 
U. S. Plywood 

cy 8 Abeer Q9334c 


U. S. Smelting, Refining 

& Mining 
United Stockyards ... 
Universal Leaf Tob.....35c 


Victor Chem. Works. .Q25c 
Ward Baking 

5% pf. ....... Q$1.37% 
Wayne Knitting Mills.Q40c 
West Kentucky Coal. .Q50c 
West Penn Power 

J | Saree Q$1.02 ae 
Western Union Tel.. 
Weyenberg Shoe Mig.. sen 


York Corp. 4%42% pf.Q56%c 
Stock 


Electric-Auto-Lite 


E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 


able 
5- 1 


3-20 
6- 1 


3-23 
4-10 


4-1 
4-1 


3-27 


4-1 
4-1 


3-20 
3-26 
3-31 
4- 3 
4-1 
3-28 
4-2 


3-31 


3-31 
4-15 
4-23 
3-30 
4- 1 
4-1 
4-1 


4-20 


4-1 
4- 1 
4-1 
3-27 
3-27 


4-15 
4-15 
4-1 
3-23 
4-15 
4-15 
4- 1 
3-31 


4-1 


3-31 
3-31 
4-7 


4-1 
4-15 


4-15 
5- 1 


3-31 
4-1 
5-1 
4-15 


4-15 
4-1 


4-1 


5-20 
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Record 
4-17 | 


3- 2 . 
5-15 a 
5-15 | 
3-13 


3-20 
3-24 
3-16 


3-13 


3-16 | 


3-20 
3-19 | 


3-16 | 
3-12 

3-16 | 
3-16 | 
3-16 | 
3-19 

3-19 | 


3-24 § 
3-16 | 
3-16 | 
3-31 

3-23 § 
3-20 | 
3-19 © 
3-16 | 
3-20 © 
3-23 | 


3-16 | 
3-25 § 
3-17 | 
3-11 | 
3-11 | 
3-26 | 
3-26 

3-18 © 
3-11 

3-31 | 
3-31 | 
3-19 © 
3-16 © 


3-16 | 
3-24 | 


3-17 | 
3-20 | 


3-23 
3-20 | 
4-16 ; 
3-20 Z 
3-14 | 


3-16 
4-10 | 
3-16 | 
3-20 
3-14 
3-13 


5-5 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Chicago Great Western Railway Company 


Natomas Company 





Incorporated: 1940, Illinois, as a reorganization of an 1892 —— to an 
established line. Office: 303 West Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 2,230; common, 1,713. 


Capitalization: 


Lame term Bebb... 6 Si ceive cc het hee cee eW es Slee ci Sad edesees $32,230,860 
*Preferred b — et  eeerrrerrrririrrrr rere ee oe po - 


Common stock 


*Callable at $50 per share; cumulative up to 15%. 


Business: Operates about 1,475 miles of road, 73% of which 
is main line mileage, between Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha 
and Kansas City. Traffic volume is well diversified, the most 
important commodities handled being soft coal, gasoline and 
other petroleum products, meats, wheat, flour, live stock and 
miscellaneous manufactures. About two-thirds of freight 
business is received through connecting carriers. 

Management: Has demonstrated efficiency. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $2.2 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$4.8 million. Book value of common stock, $99.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends initiated on preferred Septem- 
ber, 1942; arrears, $2.05 per share as of December 31, 1952, 
are being cleared under 1951 agreement settling litigation 
by stockholders. Nothing ever paid on common.’ 

Outlook: Competitive position of road has been improved 
by progress in dieselization and intensive promotion of 
freight service, but outlays for rehabilitation will continue to 
hamper net earnings growth. Keen truck competition in the 
area served and heavy dependence on traffic from connect- 
ing roads also are adverse factors. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 











Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $2.07 D$0.26 $1.84 $5.57 $2.73 $5.58 $3.40 $5.19 
tEarned per share...D0.33 D2.11 D0.70 2.73 0.13 2.92 0.67 bees 
HIgh | ho chedvecedes 12% 17% 8% 12% 18% 32% 33% 28% 
LAW .avscncenvessee 5% 5% 4% 6 ™ 1156 17% 18% 
*Before sinking and capital funds. tAfter sinking and capital funds. {Preliminary 
report. D—Deficit. : 
. 
Davega Stores Corporation 
Incorporated: 1945, ene to succeed a 1923 consolidation of estab- 
lished companies. Office: 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Monday in July. Number of stockholders : Not reported. 
Capitalization: 
pO Oe ee ee eee ee | ere re None 
“Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($20 par).................... 55,100 shs 
Common ht RR eee 265,800 shs 


~ *Callable at $21; convertible into 0.88 common shares (at $22.72) through 
December 31, 1 7. 


Business: Operates 27 retail stores in the New York metro- 
politan area, featuring radio and television sets and acces- 
sories, sporting goods, electrical supplies, cameras, photo 
equipment, etc. Also conducts wholesale and mail order 
businesses in New York and Chicago. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 
31, 1952, $3.0 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $633,099; inventories, 
$4.2 million. Book value of common stock, $11.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred stock since issu- 
ance; on common 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of merchandise handled makes business 
especially sensitive to variations in public purchasing power; 
progressive merchandising policies should enable company 
to share satisfactorily in available business. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Mar.31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.... $0.97 $5.47 $4.49 $2.90 $2.44 $2.49 $0.03 tD$0.11 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 199 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.80 *$2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.10 $1.20 $0.50 
Hii. .isedestosa 21 34 23% 20 14 19% 17% 18 

LOWS -vadelrccctncae 12 17 14% ist 11 13% 12 1% 





*Also one-quarter of a share of 5 
to September 30, 
D—Deficit. 


MARCH 18, 1953 


% preferred. tPaid 10% in stock. {Six month 
1952 (first fiscal half vs. deficit of $0,06 in like 1952 peried. 


Incorporated: 1928, California; established 1914. Office: 607 Forum Build- 
ing, Sacramento, California. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 


Number of stockholders (April 1, 1942): 4,335. 
siehieien ah 
ERE ES ee ey ee EERE HG? SS See 
Capital’ sake I ay Pa bal A I 4 Ii tee pe 915,800 =~ 
Business: Operates seven gold dredges in California and 


one in Nevada. Also leases farm land to tenants on a cash or 
share-crop basis. Mineral properties suitable for dredging 
at the end of 1951 included about 2,022 acres, farm lands to- 
taled 8,276 acres and rock properties 8,811 acres. From 27.6 
million cubic yards dredged, gross recovery was $2.9 million 
in 1951. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $1.6 million; ratio, 8.3-to-1;\ cash and equivalent, 
$640,639; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million; gold bullion, $148,009. Book 
value of stock, $8.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930 to date. 

Outlook: The fixed price of gold adversely affects profit 
margins in times of high operating costs. Land-leasing oper- 
ations augment revenues, but are a secondary factor. 

Comment: Shares carry the risks usually attaching to ex- 
tractive enterprises. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. ey - $1.26 $1.27 $1.07 $0.71 $0.83 $0.12 $0.10 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.70 0.60 


ecseccccsccoce ume: 15 13% 
10% 10% ll 


+Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.25 in like 1951 period. 


a 13% 11% 10% 8% 
9 9% t 7% 6% 





*After depletion. 








Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, consolidating companies formed 1908 and 
1912. Offices: Walnut & Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. and 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 466; common, 


Capitalization: 

Dn a nnn cde dbneeddedseatiee adeweacs <scae *$4,714,600 
Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($50 par). ............. 9,026 shs 
{Preferred stock 4%% cum. “‘B’’ ($50 par)................ 19,264 shs 
COIN UNE OE EP nb ode bn cdc cis cacsccdesccsddcsedcccns 1,158,093 shs 





*Privately held; also owes $2,839,530 advance meter rentals. tCallable 
at $51% through May 1, 1953, less $0.25 each year to $50.50 after May 1, 
1955; convertible into 3.7 common shares. tCallable at $52 through Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, then less $0.50 each five years to $50 after January 1, 1971. 


Business: Originator of the postage meter aud metered 
mail and world’s largest manufacturer of mailing machines. 
Income is derived about 59% from rentals and services, 
41% from sales. Among newer products are letter openers, 
mailing scales, counting and imprinting machines (for 
tickets, coupons, sales slips, etc.), automatic coin-operated 
letter boxes and a new rapid electric folding machine. The 
U. S. Post Office is an important customer. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $4.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $2.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $8.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1927-31; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Relatively stable earnings are likely to continue 
since rental income is an important revenue source. Expand- 
ing use of metered mail imparts moderate growth charac- 
teristics. 

Comment: Convertible preferred is inactive “over-the- 
counter,” B preferred is privately held; common shares have 
a good measure of appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....*$0.57 *$1.11 $1.02 $1.54 $1.69 $1.77 $1.30 §$1.34 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.52% $0.70 $0.75 $0.80 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
SHigh ..cccrccvcece 15% 14% 14% 13% 15% 19% 17% 19% 
PLOW ..cccccccccces 8% 9% 10 10% 10% 14% 16 15% 





*Fiscal years ended March 31. tNine months to December 31; fiscal year changed. 
tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange September, 1950; previously American Stock Exchange. 
$Preliminary report. 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


~ Bowe Insured Savings and Loan ———. Each 
count INSURED UP TO $10,000. For all types 

of Individual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 

Union, Institution, and Insurance company ac- 

counts. Preferred for Pension, Estate, Trust & 
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Discover Opportunities 
in the Stock Market 


1001 CHARTS = ““\.3E°" 


ISSUE 

GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock _ covering nearly 12 full 
years to March 1, 1953 

SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL | $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. HA 2-4848 











Securities said to hold value until bitter end—Change 


ahead in reserve requirements for large city banks? 


hile there is the slightest trace 

of life there is hope, at least as 
far as the securities markets are con- 
cerned. 

About four years ago the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission declared 
Missouri Pacific Railroad common 
stock valueless, but it never did go 
below 12% cents a share. Today it is 
selling at just about 100 times that low 
price because there seems to be a good 
chance that the eventual reorganiza- 
tion plan will give the common some 
recognition after all. Robert R. 
Young contradicted the ICC to the 
tune of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in advertising space. The 
market expects him to continue the 
fight. 











NEW ISSUE 


| Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


William R. Staats & Co. 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a Solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


378,000 Shares 


Arizona Public Service 
Company 
Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 


Price $16.50 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 


March 11, 1953 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
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That general rule about a secur- 
ity never becoming valueless until the 
last card is played, and the citation 
of Missouri Pacific as an outstanding 
example, was recalled on the day 
they announced the death of Stalin. 
Recognition of Imperial Russian for- 
eign debts by the Soviet regime is 
a forlorn hope. Yet the market on 
that day gave the Russian 54%4s—a 
dollar issue floated privately in this 
country during World War I—a 
whirl from 33% to 5% cents on the 
dollar. The companion 6%s went | 
up proportionately. At their record 
lows these bonds were worth no more 
than 19 cents on the dollar. But from 
time to time false hopes have been 
aroused and a few people have been | 
willing to express their hopes with 
dollars. The Stalin government re- 
fused to compromise its $11 billion 
lend-lease debt to the United States 
at the offered price of $800 million. 
It came back with an offer to settle 
for $300 million, but nothing came of 
it. Russia at least recognizes that 
debt, which is more than it has ever 
done with the Czarist obligations. 


































Some of the people interested in | 
making a bank stock market, and a | 
few bankers as well, have read some- | 
thing between the lines of the latest § 
monthly review of the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank. What they read was a 
suggestion that there may be some 
merit in the contention of bankers in 
New York and Chicago (Central Re- | 
serve cities) that they should be re- 
quired to keep no larger percentage of 
reserves than the smaller city banks 
—designated as Reserve City banks. 
The difference is between 20 and 24 
per cent. It amounts to $500 million. 
If that much of reserves could be 
freed under present credit demand 
conditions, the effect on earnings of 
New York and Chicago banks would 
be electrifying. National City Bank 
and Irving Trust Company had iden- 
tical earnings percentages last year— 
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BUILDERS of the complete 
line of Whites for every 
transportation service 


e White Payload Tractors 

® The White 3000 with Power- 
Lift Cab 

e The White Freight-Liner 

® Sturdy White Six-Wheelers for 
Construction and Off-The-Road 
Service 

® Safety School Busses 

® White Industrial and Replace- 
sient Engines 











e Net sales during 1952 were $148,526,317 
as compared with the record high of 
$150,010,545 in 1951. 


e Net income for 1952 was $3,447,503 
equal to $4.44 per share on the 776,424 
shares outstanding, as compared to 
$4,340,361 or $5.83 per share on the 
744,422 shares outstanding, in 1951. 


e Cash dividends paid during 1952 total- 
ing $2.50 per share made this the best 
year for its shareholders in the past two 
decades. In addition a 4% stock dividend 
was distributed in 1952. 


e The dollar volume of government busi- 
ness amounted to 13.9% of the Com- 
pany’s total volume as compared with 
11.5% in 1951. At the close of 1952, un- 
filled orders for government business 
amounted to $20,000,000. 


e Cash and receivables were 114 times the 


For a copy of our Annual Report, write to The White 


[952 ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


total current liabilities. Current ratie 
3.81 to 1. 


e Net working capital on December 31, 
1952 was $51,685,182 as compared to 
$51,425,143 on December 31, 1951. 


e Shareholders equity in the business 
amounted to $49,496,733 on December 31, 
1952 as compared to $47,872,070 on 
December 31, 1951. 


e Public acceptance of the White 3000 
with the patented power-lift cab is 
excellent as indicated by fact that over 
50% of our commercial truck orders today 
are for these models. 


e New product developments announced 
in recent months being well received. 


e The board of directors authorized a cash 
dividend of $.625 per share of common 
stock, payable on March 24 to share- 
holders of record March 10. 


Motor Company, Cleveland 1, Ohte 





f 
t 
t (9 3.29 per cent on loans and 2.16 on Pividend Meetings 
securities. Sources close to the Fed- a 8 IT'S EASY 
eral Reserve thought the hopeful ones he following dividend meetings TO SEE WHY 
1 9% had read too much between the lines. are scheduled for dates indicated. 


- | Some of these farmers manage 
t Mito get around. The Koppers Com- 
- (pany lists as a nominee for direc- 
a @tor J. P. Williams, Jr. The occupa- 
€ MM tion given is “farmer.” On another 
nN —page of the proxy statement he is 
- TB listed as having received $26,650 com- 
-- @pensation as consultant to the com- 
Mf pany, also as being entitled to $23,616 
S proposed annual benefits under the 
Ss. deferred remuneration plan. 


4 The Street wonders what ever be- 
n. came of Emil Schram, former 


€ §9$100,000 a year president of the New 
id York Stock Exchange who retired to 
of MBhis Peru, Ind., farming interests 18 
ld @months ago. He left with a $25,000 
ik Je year guaranty from the Exchange 
on condition that he be available for 
consultation. 


MARCH 18, 1953 








Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 20: Atlantic City Electric; 
Consumers Public Service; De Vilbiss 
Penmans Limited; Southern California 
Edison; Stix Baer & Fuller. 


March 23: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Chicago Corporation; Combined Enter- 
prises; Consolidated Carr-Heating; Cot- 
trell (C. B.) & Sons; Daystrom Inc.; 
Falstaff Brewing; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber; Goodman Manufacturing; Hart 
Schaffner & Marx; Horn & Hardart; 
Louisiana Power & Light; Sterchi 
Bros.; Superior Steel; Toledo Edison; 
Trane Company; Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America; Warner Company. 


March 24: American Natural Gas; 
Appalachian Electric Power; Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; Belmont 
Iron Works; Best Foods; Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; Dayton Rubber; Dominion 
Bridge; Gimbel Bros.; Haverhill Gas 
Light; Marshall Field & Company; Nor- 
folk & Western Railway; Northern In- 
diana Public Service; Pittston Company; 
Public Service of Colorado; Reading 
Company; Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
March 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 44% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 











ROVAL TYPEWRITER 
ComPaNy, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1953, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 444% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 26, 1953. 

A dividend of 3712¢ per share 
has been declared. payable April 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 


at the close of business on March 
26, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 
Secretary 


. 1953 gvA 


March 11, 











Louis Guenther 








New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. , 

March 11, 1953. 

DIVIDEND No. 402 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the first 
quarter of 1953, of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) a share 
on the outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable 
on March 28, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 19, 1953. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


Concluded from page 5 


had cause to regret it, not only in 
terms of personal satisfaction, but 
profitwise as well. 

To assure complete independence 
of judgment in reporting on financial 
subjects, the publisher of FINANCIAL 
Wor p adopted a policy, “No adver- 
tising accepted.” Less than two years 
after the publication demonstrated its 
sincerity of purpose, a group of mid- 
dle western banks suggested that bank 
advertising could be accepted with- 
out in any way colliding with the 
magazine’s policy of cleaning up in- 
vestment practices. 

At about the same time, FINANCIAL 
Wor p, published originally in Chi- 
cago, moved to New York. “We need 
to be in Wall Street if we are to serve 
the investor best,” said Louis Guen- 
ther in explaining the reasons for the 
move. To accomplish this purpose, 
FINANCIAL Wor tp offered preferred 
stock to its readers. The issue was 
redeemed a few years later, dividends 
paid in full throughout and a premium 
paid above par as a cash expression 
of gratitude to subscribers who had 
stood by the publication. 

More recently, FINANCIAL WorLD’s 
campaign to stimulate management 
interest in better corporate reporting 
and, equally important, to provide 
some means of recognition of superior 
work in this direction has won na- 
tional acclaim. Louis Guenther has 
attended the annual dinners at which 
Oscar-of-Industry awards have been 
made to winning entries except for 
the meeting last October. This enter- 
prise, revealing at a glance the great 
strides made in a half century toward 
clearer annual reports and _ better 
management - stockholder relations, 
gave great satisfaction to the veteran 
editor and publisher. 

But perhaps the greatest single 
satisfaction derived by the man who 
from 1902 through 1952 actively di- 
rected the publication of FINANCIAL 
Wortp came in the form of sub- 
scriber loyalty. Many letters and tele- 
grams poured in on him in October 
1952 congratulating the publisher and 
FINANCIAL Wortp on its Golden 
Anniversary. “It has been our great 
good fortune,” he said, “to have 
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readers who have been loyal through 


the years. We must keep their wel- 
fare uppermost in our minds.” 

While Mr. Guenther had been rela- 
tively inactive in recent years, he 
leaves a seasoned organization, trained 
in the tradition of truth in securities 
and staffed with individuals who have 
worked closely with him for more 
than 20 years. 


Food Machinery 





Concluded from page 7 


tributed 37 per cent of gross, pumps 
and water systems 15 per cent, agri- 
cultural equipment 14 per cent, in- 
secticides and fungicides 13 per cent, 
canning and frozen food equipment 7 
per cent, packing house and process- 
ing equipment 6 per cent and defense 
work, castings and packaging and 
paper box making machinery the re- 
mainder. Last year, armament work 
increased substantially; hence the 
large gain in sales volume during the 
first nine months as compared with 
the similar period of 1951. However, 
this involved a drop in unit profit 
margins; earnings even before taxes 
were down slightly and only a larger 
drop in tax liability permitted a gain 
in net—which in turn was more than 
offset by the increase in the number 
of common shares outstanding. 
Earnings for the full year probably 
approximated the 1950 level on a 
per-share basis. This provided ample 
coverage for the $2 annual dividend 
rate, which has been continued thus 
far into 1953. This rate affords a 
yield of five per cent, a rather attrac- 
tive return for the stock of this 
aggressively expanding enterprise. 


Dividend Changes 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar: 20 cents pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 
19. Company paid 37% cents each in 
April, July and September, 1952, and 
January, 1953. 


Home Insurance: Quarterly of 50 


cents payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 1. Previous payments were 9 
cents semi-annually. 


Pabst Brewing: 25 cents payable April 
2 to stock of record March 16. Pay- 
ments in the prior quarters were 35 
cents each. 


Richman Bros.: 50 cents, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 19. 
In previous quarters 75 cents was paid. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 









EARNED PER SHARE 






































ON COMMON STOC«k: 1953 1952 
; 12 Months to January 31 
Brown & Bigelow........ $1.75 $1.80 
Green CHO BO esd. 3.28 3.53 
McLellan Stores ........ 2.50 2.55 
9 Months to January 31 
Peabody Coal to. c. cide. D0.02 0.65 
Solar Aireraft.-. i556. ¢: 3.67 1.93 
U. S. Pipmeot.....i cs 2.48 2.57 
6 Months to January 31 
Hayes Industries ........ 1.25 0.65 
Royal Typewriter ....... 1.11 1.11 
Young (L. A.) Sp. & Wire 1.30 1.01 
: 3 Months to January 31 
Continental Motors ...... 4.49 0.38 
i SL Speen 0.56 1.18 
Gar Wood Industries..... 0.22 0.35 
General Plywood ....... 0.03 D0.10 
Marathon Corp. ......... 0.32 0.71 
Ryan Aeronautical ...... 0.97 0.42 
Schule (2- Ag).<. BE 0.02 D0O.O1 
OG BR SoS oceans oe 0.08  D0.58 
Stevens CF Pe)... ececz 0.58 0.75 
53 Weeks to January 3 
MUG. TOE cesésiciernns 5.12 587 
a thei = ‘ 1951 

ontins to December 
Adams-Millis ........... 83 439 
Aero Supply Mfg. ...... 0.47 1.52 
Alabama Power ........ 2.33 2.02 
American Mfg. ......... D0.84 3.10 
, @gAmerican Optical ....... 2.96 3.19 
Amer. Seal-Kap ......... 0.69 0.98 
» Amer. Water Works..... 0.80 0.77 
” Anchor Post Products... 2.00 2.43 
, Arvin Industries ........ 2.48 3.02 
Babcock & Wilcox....... 5.86 5.67 
r a ge ER ee 1.63 2.30 
1 Me Beck (A. S.) Shoe....... 1.73 2.30 
: Bell Telephone (Canada) *2.35 *2.06 
| oo  * ee 4.11 4.20 
r MeBoston Edison .......... 3.30 3.16 
Bower Roller Bearing... 2.99 3.04 
Bush Terminal Co....... 1.32 1.31 
Y @eCarey, Baxter & Kennedy. 0.81 0.94 
a Mm Celanese Corp. .......... 0.77 3.56 
e Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.78 2.78 
City Auto Stamping...... 3.18 3.34 
d Hi Coca-Cola Co. .......... 6.38 6.11 
s MgColumbus & So. Ohio El. 2.07 1.84 
. Cream of Wheat........ 1.88 1.92 
Meu Decker Mfg. ............ 0.47 0.71 
- Dennison Mfg............ c3.09 c3.77 
is fg cu Pont (E.1.)de Nemours 4.70 4.64 
J oe” AEE euee 0.59 0.43 
Eastman Kodak ......... 2.74 2.95 
Electric Ferries ......... 0.54 0.94 
=e eee 5.08 5.36 
Eureka Williams ........ 1.54 D1.28 
Firth Capea is..45+5 55-3 0.94 0.50 
y- Florida Power & Light... 2.72 2.40 
sh Mg Follansbee Steel ......... 1.83 4.20 
in @mculler (George A.)...... 1.83 1.43 
rd @mgCeneral Alloys .......... 0.14 0.11 
General Cable ........... 2.38 2.46 
WeGeneral Electric ......... 5.26 4.79 
50 (Gen. Public Utilities..... 2.17 1.84 
rd @m@Gtand Rapids Varnish.... 0.65 0.74 
90 Hall (C. M.) Lamp...... 0.37. D0.09 
Hewitt-Robins Inc. ...... 3.67 3.73 
Heyden Chemical ........ 0.65 1.92 
ril Mg ndustrial Rayon ........ 4.83 5.34 
:y- glnterstate Power ........ 0.89 0.80 
35 ansas Power & Light... 1.48 1.27 
Kresge (S. S.).......... 2.56 2.70 
Lake Shore Mines....... *0.07 *0.46 
Lane-Wells YS Ropes ee S| 3.34 3.16 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. D1.24 D0.29 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 

12 Months to December 31 
Le Tourneau (R. G.)..... $3.90 $5.95 


OS er 4.82 4.93 
Magma Copper .......... 0.92 3.07 
Marion Power Shovel.... 4.26 4.43 
Mead Johnson ........... 1.16 1.19 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 2.72 4.21 
Metal Textile ........... 1.39 1.27 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 3.00 3.16 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 1.96 1.92 
Mountain States Tel...... 6.50 5.54 
Nat’l Cash Register...... 5.14 5.82 
Nat’l Fuel Gas........... 1.38 1.19 
National Lead .......... 2.06 2.05 
Nat’l Mall. & Steel Cast.. 5.19 8.70 
National Starch ......... 2.25 2.42 
J @&. fee 2.05 2.14 
a nen tee 0.91 0.89 
Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 5.20 3.21 
Northern Natural Gas... 1.48 1.76 
Ohio Bell Te. ..... ccc 6.13 6.05 
Ce I: itis vcs. awn 6.59 6.85 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel. 2.66 3.29 
Penick & Ford........... 2.89 2.83 
Pome 05. God ...-<caan 4.52 4.07 
i, ery 3.15 3.35 
Phillips-Jones ........... 1.95 2.03 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 2.12 4.08 
Pittsburgh Railways ..... 0.45 0.47 
Portland Gas ........08 1.50 0.10 
Powdrell & Alexander... D1.24 0.16 
Pressed Steel Car........ 1.10 1.00 
Providence Gas ......... 0.34 0.36 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.39 2.06 
Quaker State Oil........ 1.98 2.32 
Raymond Concrete Pile... 6.60 7.11 
Reis (Robert) .......... D1.20 D088 
Rohm & Haas........... 5.73 7.48 
St. Joseph Light & Pwr.. 2.21 1.98 
St. Regis Paper......... 2.32 3.11 
Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.50 0.28 
Sheller Mig. .........e 2.76 2.65 
SN TD wa « 6: e 0 oe un 4.79 4.10 
Sf eer 3.26 3.87 
Standard Oil (Indiana).. 7.81 9.71 
San Chemical ........... 0.93 1.20 
Swan-Finch Oil ......... 1.25 2.27 
Thompson (John R.).... 1.23 0.53 
5: 4’. eee 2.62 2.07 
Timken Roller Bearing... 4.38 5.81 
Transue & Williams Steel 3.74 4.71 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 3.75 4.24 
Underwood Corp. ....... 5.00 6.77 
Union Tanke -Car......... 4.06 3.62 
United-Carr Fastener .... 3.66 4.09 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.54 2.36 
Waldorf System ......... 1.13 0.89 
West Kentucky Coal..... 2.92 3.40 
Whirlpool Corp. ......... 2.71 2.55 
White Motor ........... 4.44 5.83 
Wisconsin Electric ...... 2.77 1.94 
Fares TOW... .. .sctas 4.77 4.61 

9 Months to December 31 
MG AE cc dsasecacnvan 29 0.66 

6 Months to December 31 
Club Aluminum Products. 0.42 0.36 
Nat'l Airlines ........... 1.79 0.65 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona. 1.79 2.09 
Sentrett (Ei Bi}... eas 3.16 2.73 

3 Months to December 31 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.16 0.19 
Parker Rust Proof....... 0.88 0.73 
Reynolds Spring ........ 0.08 D013 

12 Months to November 30 
Buffalo Forge .......... 5.94 6.24 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined common stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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AMERICAN 


ENKA 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividend on the common 
stock: 

A REGULAR QUARTERLY dividend 
of 40c per share, payable March 27, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 14, 1953. 


GAYLORD DAVIS, 


Vice President and Treasurer 
March 6, 1953 


TEXTILE and TIRE YARNS 









Insurance Company 


of North America 





DIVIDEND NO. 288 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($0.50) per share on 
the $5. Par capital stock of the 
Company, payable April 15, 
1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 
$1, 1953. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
March 10, 1953 Treasurer 

















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share has been declared upon the 
shares of preferred stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company, payable April 1, 1953, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 16, 1953. A quarterly 
dividend of 15c per share has also been 
declared upon the shares of common stock 
of Bates Manufacturing Company, payable 
March 27, 1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 16, 1953. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Frep C. ScriBNER, JR., Secretary 
March 5, 1953. 











United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 





For the quarter ended January 31, 1953, a cash divi- 
dend of 35¢ per share on the outstanding common stock 
of this corporation has been declared payable April 10, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 1, 1953 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1953. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way 
to better investment results. Please 
indicate the original cost of each item, 


the year bought, and your objectives. 


You incur ne obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PL., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


o=macame /USE THIS COUPON 


Financial World Research Bureau: 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


MY OBJECTIVE: 


Income [[]_ Enhancement [] 


Safety F 


ADDRESS 
(March 18) 














Pettibone 
| Iulliken 


| CORPORATION 
Feb. 26, 1953, Chicago, Ill. 
| Common Stock Dividend No. 42 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 7 
| ® The Board of Directors of Petti- 
bone Mulliken Corporation has de- 
clared a 100% Common Stock 
dividend payable to stockholders 
of record March 10, 1953. The stock 
| certificates will be mailed in due 
| course. 
The directors further declared a 
30c per share cash dividend on the 
| newly increased outstanding Com- 
mon Stock and $1.25 per share on 
| the Preferred Stock, both payable 
March 20, 1953 to stockholders of 
| record March 10, 1953. 
This is the fourth dividend pay- 
ment of the current fiscal year 
which began April Ist, 1952 and 
the 42nd consecutive dividend pay- 


= > 


E. S. Cummings, Jr. 
Secretary 























Financial Summary 









































































































































pe —<— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 46 
240 a“ INDEX OF 260 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft. 
220 Federal Reserve Board — 250 
200 \ f- Y¥ 240 
180 \ Ss A 230 
i Ww 
160 Vv 220 
m4 1952 1953 pe 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 SO N DJ FM 
"I 3 —~ 1952 
Trade Indicators Feb. 21 Fe 28 Mar. 7 Mar. 9 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...............06. 8,196 8,070 8,172 7,497 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity).......... 99.5 99.9 100.3 101.8 
PPG CY TEs oo oo 5 os ccc eesceeey 689,553 668,805 +680,000 714,247 
iliac 1953 —~ 1952 
Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar. 6 
Te LOO08 056+ 4c << Federal $38,496 $38,410 $38,345 $34,746 
{Commercial Loans ...... Reserve 22,715 22,711 22,729 = 21,155 
{Total Brokers’ Loans.... 4 Members 1,549 1,453 1,776 1,382 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities.... 94 <ied 31,089 31,052 30,849 29,980 
{Demand Deposits ....... Cities |.... 53,066 53,243 53,157 52,625 
‘Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,078 1,081 1,071 851 
Bmeoney ts Circwlatik, 6 5.5. 6c cs ccsccccuseat 29,654 29,735 29,772 28,464 
000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones pe em =. gelled 
Averages: Mar. 4 Mar. 5 Mar. 6 Mar. 7 Mar.9 #Mar. 10 High Low 
30 Industrials . 283.70 283.86 28482 | 284.90 285.22 293.79 281.14 
20 Railroads .. 108.64 109.05 108.93 Ex- 109.14 109.67 112.21 106.90 
15 Utilities ... 52.50 52.45 52.57 change 52.64 52.86 53.11 51.82 
65 Stocks ..... 111.01 111.16 111.35 Closed 111.46 111.78 113.86 110.01 
P an ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 4 Mar. 5 Mar. 6 Mar. 7 Mar.9 Mar. 10 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,010 1,540 1,690 1,600 1,530 
ee. Re ene 1,186 1,140 1,144 1,159 1,178 
Number of Advances............ 210 481 523 506 475 
Number of Declines............. 733 352 333 Ex- 385 387 
Number Unchanged ............ 243 307 288 change 268 316 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 23 27 40 Closed 60 45 
New Lows for 1952-53.......... 10 15 8 | 10 10 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 9780 97.91 97.97 | 97.96 97.95 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,284 $3,181 $4,080 | $3,862 $3,801 
ecapieesiad 1953 ~ 82-3, 
* Average Bond Yields: Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 25 Mar. 4 High Low 
ME cided rakes 3.036% 3.062% 3.068% 3.081% 3.086% 3.086% 2.890% 
MA ee Reb et uiee 3.359 3.367 3.388 3.338 3.402 3.402 3.256 
Me ods Siiswcunkede 3.591 3.603 3.614 3.631 3.631 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.46 5.63 5.67 5.57 5.60 6.25 5.42 
20 Railroads ........ 5.46 5.64 5.66 5.52 5.58 6.03 5.35 
20 Utilities ......... 5.04 5.16 5.19 5.18 5.17 5.59 5.04 
9D Stocks | ..0.15i0k 5.41 5.57 5.60 5.51 5.54 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 10, 1953 


Shares 

Traded 

Voork Cormorati, tb ds occ sco sescee cies 103,700 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 80,800 
ME is ies cc dete ei xd nd pees weds « 73,500 
OR FE AIG occ acins sada beesteiptnndee 70,200 
SET Se tig) ote | OCR nS I peer ae ire 62,500 
New York Central Railroad.............. 61,500 
Pattie Weestetn Cees sv csec cube scivicas 60,000 
Willys-Overland Motors ................. 57,500 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad........... 55,100 
Pane Wit eat os eh ta oa kaleacele 54,000 


—-—Closi 


athe, 


Mar. 10 
225% 
158% 
13% 
21% 
47% 
23% 
27% 
135% 
73% 
6 


Net 
Change 
+1 
—1% 
—% 
—% 
+1% 
— ¥% 
+2% 
—%% 
+1% 
—-¥% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





Se a ae eee 


—wet 











A Colorful Brochure and the 1952 Annual Report will be sent on request 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1952 


REACHING a new high for the twentieth con- 
secutive year in the Company's history, 1952 
consolidated gross income was $24,247,021, an 
increase of 15% over the $21,008,507 reported 
for 1951. Income from domestic operations in- 
creased 9%, from Venezuelan operations 48%, 
and Canadian income 65%. 


Consolidated net income for 1952, after taxes 
and minority interest, was $2,406,424, or $3.34 
per share. This compares with $2,276,789, or 
$3.16 per share in 1951. Net current assets in- 
creased from $2,731,353 to $3,704,358. Net 
investment in plant, property and equipment 
increased $1,335,319, to a total ot $9,374,371. 


New field stations were opened during 1952 
in Freer, Monahans, McCamey and Winters, 
Texas; Henderson, Kentucky; Glendive, Mon- 
tana; and Williston, North Dakota. In Venezuela 
a new location was opened in Quiriquiri. The 
Canadian company opened new stations in Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan; and Virden, Manitoba. 
At the close of the year 85 service and sales 
Stations were in operation, including 72 in the 
United States, 8 in Venezuela and 5 in Canada. 


New or additional shop and office facilities 
were completed during the year in Abilene, Beau- 
mont, Bowie, Corpus Christi, Houston, McAllen, 


Odessa and Wichita Falls, Texas; Great Bend 
and Russell, Kansas; Healdton, Lindsay and 
Seminole, Oklahoma; = North Dakota, 
and Casper and Cody, oming. Construction 
was in progress at the oa of the year on new 
or additional facilities at Laurel and Natchez, 
Mississippi and Lake Charles, Louisiana, as well 
as on an addition to the company building at the 
Tulsa International Petroleum Exposition. Petro- 
Tech Service Co. added new facilities in field 
camps at Anaco, El Tigre, Jusepin and Las 
Morochas, Venezuela. A five-acre property ad- 
joining the Los Angeles plant was purchased to 
provide tor future expansion of the main offices 
and shops. 


Stockholders of record at the end of 1952 
numbered 2790, an increase of 80 for the year. 
Four quarterly dividends and extras were paid 
during 1952, totaling $1.60 per share. 


The staff of research, design and development 
engineers was increased by more than 25% dur- 
ing the year. Marked progress was made on cur- 
rent and long-range projects for providing new 
services and improving present methods and 
equipment. Field tests now in progress offer 


_ considerable encouragement for future profitable 


operation of new services. 





ASSETS 
Cash and working funds. . . $ 1,293,120.62 


Accounts and notes receivable 
(Less $130,120.07 reserve 


for doubtful accounts) . . 3,037,310.21 
Inventories. . . ‘ 1,996,165.14 
Investment in non- affiliated 

company o> ; a 495,997.05 


= rty, plant and equipment 
55 $6,689,971.92 reserve 


ta depreciation) . . ; 9,374,370.82 
Patents and other iasangiblinn : 188,485.67 
Deferred charges. . .. . 384,210.42 


$16,769,659.93 





LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
(and subsidiaries) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and other 
accruals . .  w « « OS 241 
Federal and foreign i income taxes 
estimated . : 1,202,499.73 
Long term debt... - 2,500,000.00 
Minority interest in oubeidlesy = 241,340.76 


Capital stock— Authorized 
1,500,000 shares, par value 
$1, issued and outstanding 


famee mn. a 720,000.00 
ce a 1,247,714.00 
Earned surplus . ... . 9,438,366.99 

$16,769,659.93 











LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


Bullet and Koneshot Perforating °* Radioactivity Well Logging 
Electrologging ° Packers ¢ Bridging Plugs 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT @ 5610 SO. SOTO ST. © LOS ANGELES 58 
72 Branches in Principal Oil Fields of the United States 


Petro-Tech Service Co., a subsidiary, 8 branches in Venezuela. 
Lane-Wells Canadian Co., a subsidiary, 5 branches in Canada. 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED ~_— 


\ Fine Yeu 9 
Year Ended December 31 ..:::x*"” 1952 1951 


ne Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances .............00+ | 2 $214,508,482 } $188,447,430 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 
Administrative Expenses 





Operating Income 





Fin — 


‘es SSSqeeURRE: oe 


oducts 





ASSETS 


Other Income and Expense (net) 





Interest on Long-Term Debt 
Amortization of Debenture Discount and Expense 
Other Interest—principally on bank loans 


Income before Taxes on Income 





Federal Income Tax 
Federal Excess Profits Tax—current year 
Federal Excess Profits Tax—prior year refund 


State Income Taxes 


Net Income for Year 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year 











Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7.00 per share) 
Dividends on Common Stock ($1.50 per share) 


Earned Surplus at end of year 


December 31 





CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash in banks and on hand 

Accounts receivable—trade (less reserves 
1952, $643,811; 1951, $639,173) 

Other accounts and notes receivable 

Inventories, at cost: 
Leaf tobacco 
Manufactured stock and revenue stamps 
Materials and supplies 

Special deposits—contra 


1952 
$ 8,547,344 


9,602,442 
323,262 


110,093,684 
10,365,707 
4,548,705 
511,918 


1951 
$ 7,530,826 


8,952,647 
448,285 


88,118,882 
9,124,404 
4,752,393 

666,213 





Total current assets $143,993,062 


$119,593,650 





PROPERTY, PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT: 
As adjusted December 31, 1932 by author- 
ization of stockholders, plus subsequent 
additions at cost, less retirements 


$ 22,605,222 
Less: Reserves for depreciation 


7,519,378 


$ 21,342,441 
7,141,606 





Total property, plant and equip- 
$ 15,085,844 


$ 14,200,835 





BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND 
GOODWILL 





DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, advertising and taxes.. 
Unamortized debenture discount and 
expense 
Miscellaneous 


721,102 


424,655 
619,259 


$ 680,324 


450,361 
560,225 





$ 1,765,016 


$ 1,690,910 





ToTAL $160,843,923 


$135,485,396 





We'll be giad to send you a copy of our illustrated 
Annual Report for 1952. Write P. Lorillard Company, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS - 


Other Leading 
Products of 








Rtas see eee, 
"Asasresesersreuneee™™ 


201,096,117 


176,034,189 





$ 13,412,365 
55,184 


$ 12,413,241 
92,233 





$_ 13,667,549 


$ 12,321,008 





$ 1,034,701 
30,058 
312,777 





$2,026,607 


5 1,377,536 





$ 11,640,942 


5 10,943,472 








5 5,798,000 
96,000 
214.000 








5 §©5,302,000 
286,000 


229,000 





$ 5,940,000 


$5,817,000 





$ 5,700,942 
28,143,205 


$ 5,126,472 
27,372,160 





$ 33,844,147 


$ 32,498,632 





$ 686,000 
3,744,307 


$ — 686,000 
3,669,427 





$4,430,307 


5 4,355,427 





$ 29,413,840 


5 28,143,205 








Depreciation provided: 1952, $950,870: 1951, $815,827 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks 
Accounts payable—trade 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures (due within 
one year) 
Accrued taxes 
Accrued payrolls .. 
Accrued interest .... 
Other accrued liabilities 
Dividends, etc.—funds on deposit, contra.. 
Total current liabilities 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due October 
1, 1963 ($600,000 to be retired annually 
1953-1962) 
Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures, due 
March 1, 1976 ($350,000 to be retired 
annually 1954-1975) 
Total long-term debt 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital Stock: 
7% Cumulative Preferred, par value 
$100 per share: 
Authorized 99,576 shares 
Issued 98,000 ‘shares 
Common, par value $10 Fg! share: 
Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Issued 2,496,281.89 shares 
Paid-in Surplus. 
Earned Surplus, as per statement 
($19,872,160 not available for cash divi- 
dends on common stock under provi- 
sions of debenture indenture) 
Total capital stock and surplus 


Torat. 




















December 31 





1952 
946,273 


1951 
$ 26,000,000 
3,405,016 





$ 62,623,411 


$ 37,935,519 





$ 16,000,000 


15,000,000 





$ 31,000,000 





$ 9,800,000 


24,962,819 
3,643,853 
29,413,840 


$ 9,890,000 


24,962,819 
3,643,853 
28,143,205 





$ 67,820,512 


$ 66,549,877 





$160,843,923 


$135,485,396 





ESTABLISHED 1760 


Other Products 


Cigarettes 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos' 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 

> Cigars 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN 

THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 


P. Lorillard 
Company 








